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PIANOS 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY— 
BY ONE FAMILY— FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


Foremost authorities agree that the Storytone Lam- 
inated Mahogany Sounding Board is the century’s 
greatest advance in piano technology. It appreciably 
enhances the fone of our pianos. It helps hold them 
in tune, for far longer periods — it is guaranteed for 
fifty years against cracking or splitting. 


These facts are fully explained in our brochure, 
“Humidity”. We urge you to write for a copy, and 
KNOW how you can benefit from this exclusive 
development. 

Story & Clark Piano Company, 28 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
Created by 54 noted musicians 
for the private piano teacher 


ested Lesson Plans * Correlated Theory Program 
Teacher Workshops * Superior Teaching Materials 
4Pre-instrumental Program °* Institutional Affiliation 
siForeign Music Seminars * Teacher Placement Service 


AFFILIATION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
Hareer teachers with acceptable backgrounds and active 
lasses are invited to inquire about Appointment and 
Neaching Authorization. 

No fee for appointment. 


A copy of the handsome brochure, 
“The Career Private Piano Teacher” 
will be sent without obligation. 


ROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 


P. O. BOX 233 * CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 
rogressive Series Teachers. are located in every state 


d 14 foreign countries. 
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. THE Career 


PRIVATE PIANO TEACHER 
HAS COME INTO HER OWN! 


IN DAYS GONE BY, private piano teaching was not 


considered too seriously. Few thought of it as a career 
or as an accepted profession. 


Many people treated the piano teacher with good- 
natured tolerance. They liked her because she could 
teach “Mary” to play a few pieces . . . and lessons 
were not expensive. 


In those days, pin-money teachers were legion. Well- 
trained career private teachers were rare indeed. 


These pin-money teachers gave just piano lessons 
with little thought to the educational and cultural 
side of music .. . besides, retiable early grade theory 
materials were almost non-existent. 


BUT, TODAY ALL THAT IS CHANGED ... . the career pri- 


vate piano teacher has really come into her own. She is accepted 
as belonging to a “calling”, ranking in prominence with the legal 
and medical profession . . . her standards are high. 


The income of the career private piano teacher ranks high. 
Very often it equals or exceeds the music professor in college 
. and, she is her own boss. . 


Today the career private piano teacher is accepted as a social 
and cultural leader in her community. She has earned this esteem 
through diligently preparing herself to impart music training 
to the youth of her community .. . and, she has at her command 
many sources of excellent educational teaching materials. 


We, of the Progressive Series Plan of Music Education, like 
to think that we have helped to bring about this transition in 
the life of the career private piano teacher. 


Starting as far back as 1912, the Progressive Series Plan has 
been a dominant factor in securing the proper recognition for 
the career private piano teacher. By supplying a comprehensive 
program, prepared and edited by outstanding authorities, the 
Progressive Series Plan has at last brought the career private piano 
teacher into her own. 
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PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN : 
Dept. 57 P. O. Box 233, Clayton, St. Louis 5, Mo. < 

* | ama career private piano teacher with an active class. : 
* Please send me a copy of “The Career Private Piano Teacher”. 5 
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timed with 
Precision 


When accurate beat timing is required, 
many instructors recommend the Metronome 
De Maélzel by Seth Thomas. This precision 
timing device is a helpful aid in the estab- 
lishment of good timing habits and a useful 
tool in perfecting timing techniques. An 
adjustable pendulum permits full selection 
of beat tempos from 40 to 208 beats per 
minute. Timing tempo can be heard and 
seen by means of an audible click and oscil- 
lating pendulum. Sturdy keywound mech- 
anism has attached key for convenience in 
re-winding. Light in weight—only 9” high 
—the Metronome is both durable and port- 
able. Attractive case is solid birch, finished 
in rich brown mahogany. Precision-built 
by skilled craftsmen, Metronome De Maélzel 
by Seth Thomas is American made and 
backed by a tradition of 144 years of crafts- 
manship and quality. Service parts are 
quickly obtainable through locai dealers. 

You can see the Metronome De Maélzel at 
your music dealer’s or at better jewelry and 
department stores everywhere. A thought- 
ful gift for the student and music lover, 


priced at $13.50. 
METRONOME De Maéizel 


SETH 
THOMAS 
Cmericas Oldest 

Neme ta Fine 


Diviston of mcr General Time Corporation 
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The need for creativity... 


never greater than today 


Progress, great and necessary force that it is, is not 
without its penalty. 


Today has fostered a trend from ‘‘do-it-yourself’’to 
“do-less-yourself.’’ Visual entertainment comes to the 
living room at the simple twist of a knob. Mother’s 
pride, the secret family recipe, gives wav to pre-cooked, 
jiffy meals. The craftsman’s tools gather dust... ready- 
to-assemble kits need little more than sandpaper 
and glue. 


In our modern, restless world the need to create... 
with the hands...the mind...the heart has never been 
greater than it is today. 


How we regain the joys of self-expression—the + 
spiritual lift born from ‘“‘doing”’ is a matter of personal 
choice. We, at Baldwin, as makers of the piano, offer 
this popular instrument for your consideration. Here 
is the way to true creativity...to fulfillment...enrich- 
ment...a way to the special world of happiness that 
music alone attains. 


But the value of piano is not merely the playing of 
music for diversion and enjoyment. Far more than 
that: piano builds poise and popularity...stimulates 
the mind...and brings family “togetherness’’ into 
the home. 


Don’t get the mistaken idea that unless you are 
very young or possess extraordinary talent, piano is 
not for you, or yours. Our new free booklet, “You're 
Never Too Old,” tells how easily piano brings pleasure 
to people of all ages...from all walks of life. Your 
local piano teacher will be happy to tell you about 
new simplified methods of learning. 


Just make sure the piano you buy gives you every- 
thing a piano should. We urge you to compare the 
Acrosonic by Baldwin with all others before you de- 
cide. Compare its exclusive Fu// Blow action, its light- 
ning response. Compare its full volume—its magnif- 
icent tone. Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic 
offers you a wide choice of handsome traditional and 
contemporary styles in the exact finish for your decor. 


Decide now to bring the enjoyment of music into 
your life. Visit your 
Baldwin dealer. Or 
write nOw to: 


The Baldwin Piano 
Company, Bldg. E-5 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for 
a free copy of ‘You're 
Never Too Old.” 


THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 
BY BALDWIN 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America’s first family in music 


(One of a series of new Baldwin advertisements appearing in leading magazines. . dramatically emphasizing 
the important part music—particularly piano music—can play in fulfilling the need for self-expression in 
| people of all ages...from all walks of life.) 


Your piano was made 
from the finest materials, 
doubtless by people like 
ourselves who take pride 
in manufacturing the 


best in keyboards and 
actions. Preserve the 
condition of your beau- 
tiful instrument by hav- 
ing it serviced regularly 
by a recognized piano 
technician. 


Pratt, Read & Co., Inc. 


PIANO AND ORGAN KEYS 
. PIANO ACTIONS 


Ivoryton, Connecticut 


PETERS EDITION 


Please send me without charge 
the new Peters Edition Cata- 
logue for: 

(_] Piano and Piano Ensemble 


[J Vocal—Choral—Organ 
Music 


[_] Instrumental, Chamber 
Music “From Solo to Nonet” 


(_] Orchestra Music 

[] Eulenburg Pocket Scores 

[_] Recorder Music 

(_] Guitar Music [] Harp Music 

(] Contemporary Music from 
Holland 

(]} Books about Music 


C. F. Peters Corporation 
Music Publishers 


373 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WT THE 
The Low Down on 


Music and Musicians 
by Harry N. Malone, M.D. 


Reviewed by Irwin Freundlich 


Requirements for entrance into our 
medical schools are pretty tough these 
days. Could it be that a love for and a 
passionate interest in music will shortly 
be listed in our catalogs as an added 
prerequisite? Let us not fool ourselves. 
Everyone knows that medical men are 
great amateur musicians. We have all 
met them diligently engaged in cham- 
ber music or proudly scraping their 
bows in some “Doctor’s Orchestra.” It 
is no news to have your surgeon sit 
down with a few professionals and rip 
off a Beethoven trio to the amazement 
of the assembled guests. And how about 
those eminent M.D.’s who furtively con- 
trive to apportion a precious hour a 
week for a piano lesson? These facts 
are not news, so why not just come out 
into the open and recognize the situa- 
tion manfully and joyously: all future 
M.D.’s must continue the tradition and 
honor of their profession by displaying 
and cultivating (throughout their pro- 
fessional lives, mind you!) an aptitude 
and abiding devotion to music. 

And here now is a doctor who has 
undertaken to write on music. A funny 
book. Or not exactly a funny book. Dr. 
Malone has undertaken a very personal 
mixture of whimsical essay, doggerel 
verse, serious or pseudo-serious criti- 
cism and assembled it into a book. His 
whimsy is sometimes heavy-handed, his 
doggerel sometimes dogged and his seri- 
ous criticism sometimes open to serious 
criticism. But it is not easy to be funny 
and, after all, humor is a very personal 
thing. Who am I to deny him his fun? 
Lynnewood (distributors) $3.95 


Training the 
Boy’s Changing Voice 


by Duncan McKenzie 
Reviewed by Arthur Darack 


Though there are few subjects in the 
universe that could interest the present 
reviewer less than the topic of this 
small book, the fact is that it was read 
with some interest. Here then are im- 
pressions uncontaminated by any prior 
knowledge of the subject. A lively dis- 
pute appears to progress over the ques- 


BOOKSHEL 


tion of whether the boy’s changing va} 
should be used ; the modern ans¥j 
fortunately, is “yes.” 

What kind of tone should a I 
choir aim to produce? It ought to be 
the “big hearty type” in the  sevel} 
and eighth grade of English schools }} 
America the “floating” tone is the | 
timum. 

The boy’s voice changes to sometli 
called the alto-tenor, as a prelimin 
to further change. 

During adolescence it is importlt 
to keep track of the individual be 
voice. Good choral singing depe 
upon careful classification. 

There is a “comfortable range poli! 
in effect and this may be comp 
roughly to the “Good Neighbor Poli} 
of some years ago. No strain, stress | 
tension is the rule here. 

Boys’ voices ought to be tested 
charted. Records are important. 
planning and execution of a good cho 
is the result of careful; method 
science as well as art. Choose your 1 
terials (for installing the “alto - te} 
plan” or its alternatives); make ge 
music and interest boys in singing# 
should certainly recommend this bf 
to every boy’s choir director and, 
haps, to every parent of a boy. 
Rutgers University Press $31 


ETUDE, the music magazine 1 | 
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|.MER PARIS Eb CONTRABASS 
CLARINET 


over 20 years, the preferred 
jatrabass clarinet with those who 
tnpare before they buy. True clar- 
it tone quality—due to acous- 
lally correct bore and rosewood 
dy. Easier to blow and finger. 
iecial parts not needed—Ed key 
-mits reading any bass clef part at 
ht with simple key signature 
ange. Hear it with Clarinet Sex- 
, of Paris on London record LS- 
77 “The Clarinet, Volume II.” 
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Selmer presents 


“COLOR Wo 


for your band. 


Accurately Tuned SELMER 
Eb SOPRANO CLARINET 


Clear full tone, jewel-like 
mechanism. As used in 
foremost symphony orches- 
tras and bands. Hear it on 
London record mentioned 
below. 


Remarkable SELMER Eb 
ALTO CLARINET 


So easy to play, so rich in 
tone quality, so accurately 
pitched that the alto clar- 
inet need never again be a 
“stepchild” in your band. 


Time-Tested Artist Quality 
SELMER OBOE 


Many Selmer oboes built 
twenty and twenty-five 
years ago are still being 
played daily. Maintains 
traditional Selmer tonal 
and tuning standards. 


Outstanding French-made 
SELMER ENGLISH HORN 


Should be included among 
your school-owned equip- 
ment. Price fully justified 
by reduced maintenance 
costs, so important in com- 
plex instruments like this. 


New SELMER Mark VI Bb 
SOPRANO SAXOPHONE 


Developed in collaboration 
with Marcel Mule. Same 
high standard of tuning, 
tone, and lifetime construc- 
tion as Selmer alto and 
tenor saxophones. 


Improved SELMER Bb BASS 
CLARINETS 


Available in 3 fine models. 
New neck tuning slide, new 
bell key placement, many 
other refinements. Com- 
pare price, musical quality, 
and lifetime construction! 
Also made with extension 
to low C! 


Extended Range SELMER 
BARITONE SAXOPHONES 


Fabulous new Mark VI 


model available in stand- ‘ 


ard range or extending to 
low A, giving solid bottom 
to saxophone section in 
most-used key signatures. 
Selmer Power-Hammered 


keys and rib-mounted “9ya 


mechanism proved best for <f, 


school use. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: SELMER Ad Sopranino Clarinets, Basset 
Horns, Alto and Tenor saxophones with extended high range, 
5 models of Selmer (Paris) trumpets, new Selmer (Paris) 
Trombone, fine Selmer Flutes and Piccolos. 


FREE CATALOG 


describing these and 
other outstanding 
Selmer instruments 
yours on request 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA — Dept. E-51 


I am interested in 


(instrument) 
Please send FREE catalog. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Hands... 
i a 


£ re 
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that have grow 
to Musical Achievement ! 


It’s hard to believe as you hear him 
perform today that those are the same 
fingers you took in your own and 
placed on the proper keys. 

But his success is your success. As his 
teacher you have guided him through 
a maze of notes and keys... and of 
equal importance are the pianos, that 
have by their response to his every 
feeling inspired him to greater heights. 

Today he knows that his performance 
can be only as good as the piano he 
uses. That’s why his choice is always 
a piano with a Wood & Brooks Action 
— the action found in the World’s 
Finest Pianos! 


~—"\ Write today for your free 
% copy of ‘’The Piano’ 
eee and W&B Action 
Data Booklet. \ 


WOOD & BROOKS CO. 


Manufacturers of Piano Keys and Actions 
for More than 50 Years 


Buffalo 7, New York 


Rockford, Illinois 


Earn MORE 
Teaching PIANO 


enroll now for 
Advanced HOME STUDY! 


Improve your own perform- 
ance! Learn latest improved 
methods to stimulate your 
students’ interest. Keep them 
progressing faster! 


Our outstanding Teacher’s Piano 
Course offered thru Home Study 
treats and solves every teaching 
problem. 

WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE LESSON 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, Dept. A-882 
Please send me sample lesson 


and full information about 
Teacher’s Normal Piano 
Course. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

ciry. 
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By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY i) 


AGNER WAS at his lowest ebb, 

financially and psychologically, 
in Paris in 1842, when he was put in 
a debtors’ jail for three weeks. At 
that time he contemplated the compo- 
sition of a new opera, “The Flying 
Dutchman.” He broached the subject 
to Leon Pillet, the director of the 
Grand Opera in Paris, but the latter 
did not care to stage an opera by a 
starving and unknown German. How- 
ever, Pillet liked the scenario that 
Wagner brought to him, and was will- 
ing to buy it for some other composer. 
Wagner sold the scenario for 500 
francs, and Pillet commissioned the 
conductor of the Paris Opera, Dietsch, 
to write the opera on the subject. This 
Dietsch conscientiously did and pre- 
sented “Le Vaisseau-Fantome” on No- 
vember 9, 1842; it was a fiasco. By an 
ironic twist of fate, it was also Dietsch 
who was engaged to conduct the first 
Paris performance of Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” in 1861, which created the 
celebrated near-riot at the Paris 
Opera, forcing Wagner to withdraw 
the opera from the Paris stage. 


Alexandre Boucher, the celebrat- 
ed French violinist who flourished at 
the time of Napoleon, possessed a ro- 
mantic cast of countenance: an aquil- 
ine nose, sharp black eyes, and a fine 
head of black hair, with a stubborn 
lock descending on the forehead. In 
short, he looked very much like Na- 
poleon. This was a great advantage 
during the French Empire, but when 
Napoleon fell, Boucher found this re- 
semblance very embarrassing. Once 
when he stopped at an inn in Belgium, 
the attendant approached him in the 
hall and whispered: “Sire, I knew 
that Saint Helena would not hold you 
—TI was a grenadier at Waterloo— 
and I am still faithful to you. When 
you call again for arms, I will be 
ready.” 

Boucher was not only a precocious 
violinist, but also one of the youngest 


Wt 
tp 


i} 
soldiers in the army of the Frerj} 
Revolution. He joined the Natio} 
Guard when he was only twelve, ef 
received a certificate of valor fri 
Lafayette himself: “We, undersigny} 
declare and attest that Monsieur Al 
andre-Jean Boucher, native of Pai 
age twelve, four feet and six ine’ 
tall, black eyes, aquiline nose, 1 
istered for service on February | 
1790, and performed his duties w 
precision, zeal and energy that pro: 
his patriotism.” ! | 


The famous director Stanislif 
sky staged not only drama but al 
operas. He was ruthless with the si} 
ers who placed bel canto above | 
articulation of the words. He insist 
on clarity of diction: “Vowels are | 
waters of the river; consonants | 
the river banks. Singing with feed 
consonants is as soggy as a swamj 
And he insisted that the quality olf 
vowel must be expressive of the me/f 
ing of the word. When a singer | 
plied for an audition, Stanislavs 
demanded: “Say Ocean!” The sin; 
was baffled. “Ocean? Why?” “| 
cause, according to the coloring’ 
the vowel O, the ocean may be eit 
calm or turbulent.” One tenor argu} 
with Stanislavsky that when he hadi | 
sing the high B-flat he could not thi} 
of anything but voice production. “ 
right,” observed Stanislavsky, “I 
not ask you to articulate when 
are up on B-flat, but when you are I 
lower regions, I have a right to 4 
pect clear enunciation.” 


worranrere: 


THE COVER THIS MONTH 


For -its cover subject this month, 
ETUDE is privileged to present a | 
reproduction of a painting of Ludwig 
van Beethoven by the German artist 
Wolff. The painting is used with the 
kind permission of the copyright 
owner, Franz Hanfstaengl, and with 
the cooperation of the New York 
Graphic Society, American agents 
for Hanfstaengl. : 
| 
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a home 


ou find happy people in 


... owning and playing a Hammond Organ is an experience 


you can share with the whole family 


| 
i 
a 
i 
| 
i. . it gives you the satisfaction of filling your leisure time 


with something worthwhile 


j.. you know the joy of listening to your children 
create living music 

}.. and there’s little room for worry or tension 

or trouble in a home that’s filled with music. 


flammond Organ music’s most glorious voice 


{ 
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that has a Hammond Organ 


Why a Hammond Organ? Because it dif- 
fers from all others in several important ways. (1) No 
Hammond has ever needed tuning. (2) It gives you 


thousands of different kinds of tones... 


controlled at 


a touch by Hammond’s exclusive Harmonic Drawbars. 


to command with your 
Hammond Organ. Ask 
your dealer to demon- 
strate these exclusive 


The voices of many orchestral instruments are yours 


musical advantages. 


Easy terms; $135 down at most dealers— about $40 a month 


-——— FREE LP RECORDING OF HAMMOND MUSIC ———— 


Name___- 


Address 


Hammond Organ Company 
4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Send me your new LP recording of 
Porter Heaps at the Hammond Organ. 
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. . . demands a piano capable 
of inspiring peak performances. 
Many professionals consider 
Mason & Hamlin pianos the 
world’s finest, in part because 
of the feeling of power and 
imagination they lend freely to 
all musicians. Why not play a 
Mason & Hamlin piano at a 
nearby dealer’s within the next 
few days? His name is in the 
Yellow Pages. 

Vertical pianos from $1,370 
to $1,695. Grand pianofortes 
from $2,945 to $6,975. 


Mason & Hamlin 


Division of 
Aeolian American Corporation 


East Rochester, N. Y. 


National Music Week will be cele- 
brated this year from May 5 to 12, 
theme being “Life Means More with 
Music.” Folk music will be highlighted 
in recitals, concerts and community 
sings throughout the country. Last year 
more than 3,700 communities in all 
parts of the nation participated in the 
observance. A program announcement 
and list of books and pamphlets avail- 
able to help in planning Music Week 
events may be obtained by sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to the 
National Recreation Association, 8 West 
Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


Niels Viggo Bentzon, distinguished 
Danish composer-pianist, arrived in New 
York in February for a three-month 
lecture-recital tour of America under 
the auspices of the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, on a Denmark-Ameri- 
can Fund Fellowship. His Variazioni 
Breve will be premiéred by the New 
York-Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra. Later Mr. Bentzon will go to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, for the premiére and 
recording of a new work, Pezzi Sinfonici, 
commissioned by the Louisville Or- 
chestra Society. 


The International Festival of Music 
at Lucerne, Switzerland, August 17 to 
September 7, will feature the Swiss 
Festival Orchestra and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Guest conductors 
will include Herbert von Karajan, Carlo- 
Maria Giulini, Ernest Ansermet, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Rafael Kubelik and Andre 
Cluytens. Soloists will include Yehudi 
Menuhin, Nathan Milstein, Artur Ru- 
binstein, Marcel Dupre, Robert Casade- 
sus and Irmgard Seefried. 


Gene Buck, song writer, theatrical 
producer, from 1924 to 1941 president 
of ASCAP, died in Great Neck, Long 
Island, on February 24, at the age of 
71. He was credited with the discovery 
of many stage stars including Ed Wynn, 
Eddie Cantor, Will Rogers and others. 
With Victor Herbert, Nathan Burkan 
and other composers, he founded 
ASCAP in 1914. 


The Third Annual Competition con- 
ducted by the Arcari Foundation, re- 
sulted in a tie, the $1000 award being 
divided equally between Gregory Stone 


of Van Nuys, California, and John F 
tis, Philadelphia. The composition }, 
quired was a one movement concek 
for accordion and orchestra. 


The North Carolina Symphony 
chestra is currently on its twelft 
nual tour, having given its first 
cert on February 5 in Roxboro. Th 
chestra will play a total of 113 | 
certs before the season is conclude¢ 
May 22 at Fort Bragg. One of the h 
lights of the season’s concerts wil 
the premiére of the winning Benje 
Award composition for 1956, Noctt 
for Orchestra in F major, by Gerha 
Wuensch of Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Chautauqua Summer Sch 
will conduct its 84th season at C 
tauqua, New York, June 30 to Aug 
25. In connection with the school ac 
ties there will be a full progran 
orchestra concerts, operatic producti 
lectures, recitals and various other 
ucational and religious projects. ” 
Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra ¥ 
again be conducted by Walter Hem 
The Chautauqua Opera Associat 
activities will be directed by Alfre 
Valenti of the Juilliard School of 
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The second annual “Accordii 
Day,” sponsored by the American Aj. 
cordionists’ Association, will be held a) 
May 19 in Detroit, Michigan. 
events will occupy the time of those! 
attendance: first, a teacher-dealer ( 
vention; second, an Olympic Accordié 
Contest to select the American re 
sentative to the World Accordion € 
petitions in Saarland, Europe; 
third, an accordion evening, featu 
some of the leading artists of this 
strument in the country, including 
men Carrozza, Eugene Ettore, Jos ; 
Biviano, Daniel Desiderio, and Cha 
Magnante. 


William Strickland is the first 1 
ner of the newly established award 
$1000 given by the National Federa 
of Music Clubs “to the individual 
organization which accomplished 
most for American music in other e 
tries during 1955-1956 season.” 
Strickland, former conductor o 
Nashville Symphony, later was cone 
tor of the Vienna Symphony, and is 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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WHILE 
THEY’RE YOUNG... 


A WURLITZER PIANO MEANS SO MUCH 


The pride and satisfaction that youngsters feel while playing a fine piano 

is a rich experience to be drawn upon all their lives. The deep sense 

of accomplishment, the contentment good music offers . . . this is the foundation 
on which future happiness is built. Because they deserve the best, 

choose a Wurlitzer. Famous exclusive features, such as pentagonal 
augmented sound board, tonecrafted hammers and many others 

are your assurance of the finest in tone, beauty and performance. 

For a lifetime of musical enjoyment, choose Wurlitzer. 


promen Mail This Coupon Today «=» ««, 


Wurlitzer— 
Dept. T-557 DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me complete information 
on Wurlitzer pianos. 


Name 
Street 
City 
State 


More People Buy 


WURLIIZER 


Pianos Than Those of Any Other Name 


FES GED Otho TET HY EET CED Gay GEE Ge Ga GR Gwe a SE 
Gil CA Elly LE RD LED GID BHD ike CIA BREA CED COR AD CED CH 
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GULBRANSEN 


america’s 
smartest 
piano 
fashions 


Music Teachers! Musicians! 


Here is a new achievement... 
in purity and brilliance of 
tone, power of volume, 
permanency of touch . .ina 
small piano—only 37” high. 
It’s equipped with the 
wonderful, new Supertone Scale 
. the Gulbransen exclusive 
miracle scale and the reason 
for the glorious 
deep- dimension tone. 


4 CONTEMPORARY 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURES 
SPECIAL TEACHER’S DISCOUNT 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 2050 N. Ruby St. 
Melrose Park. Jl. 


“A witty and valid commentary on the field of 
Musical Activities, events and personalities, the 
drawings adding a touch of real humor.” 


“Keenly observant . . . 
pungent wit. . 


brilliantly spicy . . . 
. delightful whimsy.” 


LYNNEWOOD 
4303 Andover Terrace 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Please find enclosed $3.95 for a copy of 
“THE LOW DOWN ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS” 


which will be sent in order received 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


orn, ZONE__STATE_ 
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Josef Hofmann 
1876-1957 | 


OSEF HOFMANN, noted pianist, 
died in Los Angeles, California on 
February 16, at the age of 81. He had 
lived in California since 1939, following 
a long residence in the East. The career 
of Josef Hofmann was one of the most 
spectacular in all music history. He was 
one of the select few who have. success- 
fully bridged the precarious passage 
between child prodigy and mature artist. 
Josef Hofmann was a _ precocious 
child prodigy. He was born in Cracow, 
Poland, January 20, 1876. His father, 
Casimir Hofmann, was a pianist of con- 
siderable ability on the faculty of the 
Warsaw Conservatory and his mother 
was an opera singer. An older sister 
with musical ability completed the 
family group. It was this older sister 
who was her brother’s first tutor when 
he was four years old. After only a year 
with the sister, the boy was turned over 
to the father for further instruction. It 
was apparent eyen at this early age, that 
the boy was unusually talented. Before 
he was six, he appeared in a recital near 
Warsaw and amazed the audience with 
his tremendous ability. He continued his 
studies with the father until he was ten, 
when he was taken to Berlin for an ap- 
pearance with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the direction of Hans 
von Buelow. He played the Beethoven 
Concerto No. 1 with sensational suc- 
cess. 

Following this he was in demand all 
over Europe. Recital piled upon recital 
and in all the musical centers of Europe 
the excitement over the young genius 
was intense, Camille Saint-Saéns even 
going so far as to state that young Hof- 
mann “had nothing more to learn in 
music; that everything in him was 
music.” 

In 1887 the boy wonder, not yet 
twelve, was brought to America, and on 
November 29 of that year he made 


his début at the Metropo} 


Opera House in New 
City. The success that folla} 
this appearance came jj} 
close to ending his career. 
demand for young Hofman}} 
be heard was so great tha 
made 42 concert appeara) 
throughout the country. 7 
it was that the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to «} 
dren stepped in and calle | 
halt to the tour. : 

Through the generositz}} 
Alfred Corning Clark, an} 
vance of $50,000 was made}} 
young Hofmann’s future education, }j 
the understanding that he would wW 
draw from public concerts until he }} 
18 years old. There followed year} 
study in Berlin under Heinrich Uajj 
and Moriz Moskowski. Then at 1¢) 
studied with Anton Rubinstein. : 

At 18 he began a concert career 
was a succession of artistic triu 
throughout Europe and America 
1896 he toured through Russia and 
1898 his annual tours of America) 
came eagerly anticipated events 0 
musical life of the country. 

In 1924 he participated in the fs 
ing of the Curtis Institute of Musil 
Philadelphia and was its director 
1927 to 1938. On November 28, 1931) 
celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
America with a jubilee concert in} : 
Metropolitan Opera House, New if 
City, in which he had the assistan } 
the Curtis Institute Orchestra, conduj 
by Fritz Reiner. Prior to this, on Aff 
4, Philadelphia paid tribute to Mr. 
mann with a concert by the Philadel} 
Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
mandy. His final public appearance | 
made on January 16, 1946 whe i} 
played a concert in New York Ci 
Carnegie Hall. | 

Mr. Hofmann was a composer 
genuine ability, including in his lis} 
works, a symphony, several piano |} 
certos, and many smaller works. A mf 
ber of his compositions were publisf 
under the pen name, Michel Dvyor} 
He was also a writer; his book, “pi 
Playing With Piano Questions 
swered,” has passed through sev} 
editions. | 

It appears certain that his pas4 
marked the close of an era in the 
tory of the keyboard—an era that 
nessed the pianistic triumphs of Pall 
ewski, Godowski, Rachmaninoff, Had 
Bauer, and—Josef Hofmann. THE ay 


: 
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Igor Stravinsky, 


N A HOT SUMMER after- 
noon in 1902, Rimsky- 

Korsakoy, then vacationing in 
Heidelberg, Germany, was ap- 
proached by a twenty-year-old 
law student from the University 
of St. Petersburg. Identifying 
himself as the son of one of 
Russia’s foremost opera stars, 
the youth begged the composer 
to listen to a piece he had re- 
cently written and to tell him 
‘| whether or not it showed any 
the talent necessary for a career in music. 
aken aback by the boy’s sudden assault and secretly de- 
ed with his manner and devotion to music, Rimsky- 
-sakov agreed to give him a hearing. The student seated 
jiself at a piano and began to play. Half an hour later, 
# concert concluded, he looked up at the master and 
‘ted for his verdict. 
'Young man, your music is quite nice,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
|, reportedly told Igor Stravinsky. “But in all fairness to 
?, I would suggest that you continue with your law 
lies. 
However, should your interest in music remain, you 
tht perhaps enroll in some formal courses in counter- 
jnt and harmony. Then, maybe, you will come back and 
ly for me again and I will be able to give you a more 
forable report.” 
His hopes dashed for the moment, a crestfallen Stravin- 
| returned to the university. Accepting the composer’s 
Fice, he resumed his training in law. 
Wevertheless, there was something about music that 
| always fascinated the young Stravinsky and made him 
slave. As the child of the St. Petersburg Opera House’s 
ding bass—a singer, incidentally, who created the role 
’arlaam in Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunov” —music had 
ae into the youth’s life at an early age. At six, he was 
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4 approaching his 75th birthday, 


—"" COLOSSUS 
_ OF MODERN MUSIC 


by Harvey Berman 


already spending hour after hour, browsing through his 
father’s massive library of operatic scores. At eight, he 
learned to play the piano and violin. And by the time he 
was ten, he had long since composed his first piece, a 
childish and inept work, to be sure, but a major triumph 
for someone his age. 

It was not easy, therefore, to return to dusty test cases 
and dry courtroom procedures. It had never been easy, 
but his family—including his father, who held that a 
career in music was far too difficult to attain and far too 
precarious an existence for all but the best—had insisted 
that he prepare for the bar and Igor had been forced to go 
along with their wishes. 

Nevertheless, upon his return from Germany, Stravin- 
sky did his best. Music, however, quickly gained the upper 
hand again. Writing a piano sonata, a year later he called 
on Rimsky-Korsakov a second time. The composer greeted 
him warmly and listened to his music intently, seemingly 
impressed with what he was hearing. Occasionally, he 
asked Stravinsky to repeat a specific passage, nodding and 
keeping time to the music when it was replayed. 

Yet when it was all over, Rimsky-Korsakov rose and 
proceeded to hack the composition to bits. This was bad 
and that was wrong; this passage showed a lack of imagi- 
nation and that one lacked polish; this note was misplaced 
and that note didn’t belong at all. 

Crushed, Stravinsky prepared to go. Abruptly, though, 
the master’s tirade abated and his face broke into a broad 
smile. His painstaking analysis complete, he turned to the 
distressed would-be composer and said, “It’s bad, very 
bad. But it does show a certain something—call it a flair 
for music, if you will—that is promising. 

“You asked me once if you had any ability whatsoever 
and I told you to continue with your law. I’ve changed my 
mind. You will waste your talents as a lawyer. Come to 
me tomorrow morning—early, mind you—and we'll begin 
your training in instrumentation.” 

In later years, Stravinsky (Continued on Page 52) 
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Music in the high school gym 


by Margaret Wardrope 


S° YOU HAVE BEEN offered a job in the High School 
playing the piano for gym classes. You don’t know 
whether to be glad or just plain scared. A thousand ques- 
tions are racing around in your mind: “How will I know 
what to play?” “Will I be asked to sight read?” “Is play- 
ing for gymnasium the same as playing for ballet?” 

Let us just relax for a moment and talk this thing over. 
Perhaps I can answer some of those questions and give 
you at least a rough idea of what is expected of you. 

At long last physical education has taken its rightful 
place in the high school curriculum. It is no longer con- 
sidered just a period of relaxation sandwiched in between 
Latin and Geometry. It has now become a very definite 
and important part of education. Perhaps the time, too, 
has come when the accompanist in the gym will be rec- 
ognized as a trained specialist and not just somebody who 
can play the piano. 

In a previous article in ETUDE (March 52) I described 
the requirements for the ballet accompanist. They are: 
technique, rhythm, sight reading and appreciation or a 
feeling for movement. These apply also to the gym pianist, 
and in exactly that order of importance. Let’s face it, 
without a good technique to back you up you won’t get 
very far as a professional pianist. By that I don’t mean 
that you must produce diplomas and degrees, but you 
must be able to play the piano fluidly and with a certain 
amount of sureness. A good accompanist, whether for 
dancer, gymnast, singer or instrumentalist must always 
give the impression ot being in complete control of any 
situation that might arise while performing in public. So 
if you feel confident that your fingers won’t let you down 
when you need them most, let us go on over to the High 
School and see about that job. 

Before we go any further, though, may I say that if 
you have ever played for ballet classes you’d better forget 
everything that you played because very little of that 
music will be suitable for gym. I suppose it is reasonable 
to assume that since both gymnastics and dancing are 
body movements, the same type of music will do for both. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Not only does 
the music differ but the playing of it requires an entirely 
different attack. The soft little waltzes and dainty polkas 
that you might play in the dance studio do not lend them- 
selvés as a rule to the stronger movements in the gym. 

Marching will be one of the most important items on 
your agenda. Here again people have the mistaken idea 
that any old march will do as long as it is called a march. 
One pianist who tried out for a new job kept playing 
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Margaret 
Wardrope 


Mendelssohn’s War March over and over again for | 
to march to, then couldn’t understand why she didn’t 
the job. Now there is not a thing wrong with the Wf 
March except that it has no place in the girls’ gym. | 
Since marches are so important they should be cha 
with the greatest care. If you expect the pupils to ki} 
time to your march music then you should try to find, 
simple and well-marked ones. Some marches are wont 
ful to listen to at a band concert but when you try th 
out on the piano you find the rhythmic accents obse i| 
by an intricate and, sometimes, elaborate melody. | 
sonally I prefer the College football type of march to 4} 
other. They are usually very straightforward and sin 
with a good swing and you have no trouble hearing 
LEFT, right, LEFT, right. I also prefer a 2/4 or § 
rhythm, that is, for girls. Boys’ marching is something ' 
again and often the slower 6/8 march is better suitec 
their longer strides. 
A very important part of playing for a gym class 
your ability to go from one rhythm to another wit 
losing a beat. For instance, the class may do a combi 
tion of march, step hop, polka or running, all witho i 
break in the music and you must be able to change rhy | 
accordingly. Most gym teachers time their command 
that they come at the end of a phrase of music w | 
makes for a neater and smoother effect when you cha 
from, say, a march to a polka. 
For polkas and step hops, I find folk tunes and sim 
little pieces the best bet. When I select music I alw 
turn first to the junior section of ETUDE. Some of 
grade 1 and 2 pieces have come to my rescue. many 


j 
| 
| 


| 
| 


time. They are simple but usually have something v 


definite to say. If, on the other hand, they sound too s | 
ple, you can always add a note or two here and there a} 
play them ‘grown up style.’ Actually in my opinion, wi 
playing in the gym it is far better to ELIMINATE nol 
than to add extra ones. The pupils want to hear straf 
accented beats and if you clutter them up with fancy | 

ins and unnecessary notes you will defeat the purpos 


your being there. a 

In the High School gym where I play, we do, literal 
everything to music from marching to basketball sho 
ing. All apparatus work, such as vaulting on and off iif 
box, rope climbing and swinging on the rings, is done 
music too. After many years of experimenting we’ve col 
to the conclusion that waltz music is best for these e { 
cises. It never ceases to amaze me to see how easy a il 


cult exercise becomes when the (Continued on Page 
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Renata Tebaldi 


’ WAS EARLY IN 1955 that the Metropolitan Opera 
tbecame the last of the world’s great lyric theatres to 
fsent the art of Renata Tebaldi. Young, vivacious, and 
}<ing more like a student than a celebrated prima donna, 
Iss Tebaldi.came here firmly established through her 
j> recordings as well as through her achievements in 
& Scala, Covent Garden, the Paris Opera, the Teatro 
jlon in Buenos Aires, and the Opera in Rio de Janeiro; 
jl her New York appearances were hailed with a series 
jsuperlatives indicating a renaissance of the Golden Age 
song. 

{\ native of Italy, Miss Tebaldi was born in Pesaro, on 
) shores of the Adriatic. Her marked musical gifts 
wed themselves at an early age, and the girl’s mother 
lid constant companion) encouraged her to study for 
lianist’s career. Accordingly, the young Renata was en- 
isd at the Conservatory of Parma, the Alma Mater of 
scanini. Here she majored in piano, and followed the 
_ six-year course of theory, harmony, sight reading, 
'm analysis, music history, etc. It was while she was a 
mo student at Parma that her voice was discovered. 
ends heard her sing, at parties and for her own amuse- 
nt, and passed on the word to members of the faculty 
t the poune pianist’s voice was worthy of attention. 
icial opinion agreed, and it was suggested that Renata 
dy singing. But the family was not convinced. To de- 
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Good vocal habits 


from an interview with Renata Tebaldi 
as told to Rose Heylbut 


vote one’s life to singing, it was argued, one had to be 
more than ordinarily good. When she was about eighteen, 


however, Renata entered an audition at the Parma Con- 


servatory, and won first place. After that, she was allowed 
to study singing. 

For a year, she worked, at Parma, with Campogalliani. 
Then the family went back home to Pesaro, where the girl 
studied under Carmen Melis, the famous soprano who was 
then teaching, and who, Miss Tebaldi tells you, helped 
her to master the fine pianissimo tone which, today, forms 
so notable an element in her equipment. 

Renata Tebaldi’s public career began in 1944, when 
she sang the leading réle of Elena in Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
in Rovigo. 1944 stands as the worst of the war years in 
Italy. Travel was nearly impossible, with air raids, bomb 
attacks, and the taking over of all railroads for military 
use. The girl had great difficulty in getting to Rovigo, and 
spent most of her time there in bomb shelters. The follow- 
ing year all public performances were suspended because 
of travel conditions. Then the war was over, and Miss 
Tebaldi resumed her career, singing Desdemona (“‘Otel- 
lo”) in Trieste. 

The girl’s great opportunity came in 1946, Toscanini 
planned to re-open La Scala, re-built after the war, with 
a great concert, for which he wished to engage some of 
the younger generation of singers whose work had been 
so harshly interrupted. Miss Tebaldi was selected to audi- 
tion for the Maestro. She sang an aria from “Andrea 
Chenier,” and most of the last act of “Otello.” Toscanini 
was delighted with her, crying “Brava! Brava!” and en- 
gaged her on the spot. She sang at the gala concert, as 
one of the two younger singers to be engaged for it, and 
made her operatic début at La Scala the following autumn. 
Since then, the name of Renata Tebaldi has ranked well 
to the forefront of today’s vocal artists. 

You ask Miss Tebaldi what has contributed most to her 
career, and she tells you, “good teaching.” 

“The first thing the singer needs,” she says, “is, of 
course, a good voice. The next thing is the ability to 
realize whether or not you are making the proper prog- 
ress in developing your voice. This, I think, must be 
judged in terms of your own sensations. If the voice 
comes out freely, easily, without force or strain of any 
kind, the chances are that your methods of emission are 
sound. If you experience even the slightest pushing or 
strain, your method is not good for you, no matter how 
well it suits some other throat. Still, the problem is not 
quite so simple—one must also realize that a sudden 
change of teacher and method can also cause trouble! 
Thus, while one is still a (Continued on Page 50) 
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by VERNA ARVEY 


Any music teacher who has devoted a lifetime 
to his work knows that from a group of many pupils, 
only one is apt to be outstanding. That one could, 
if fame comes his way, also create a reputation for his 
teacher that would ensure many future years of financial 
success. 

So the teacher, on discovering a gifted pupil, is apt to 
wonder what will happen when that pupil encounters the 
critics. Will he please them and win success, or will he be 
“panned” and vanish into obscurity? For all too often 
the critics have the power to accomplish just that. 

It would be well for all of us (not only musicians, but 
the music-loving public as well) to remember that a critic 
is, first of all, a human being—with all the human virtues 
and faults. He is, second, a journalist who may or may 
not be more concerned with the journalistic merits of his 
criticisms than with musical values. Third, and most im- 
portant, his power comes not in his having good or bad 
opinions, but in the fact that he has an important news- 
paper or magazine in which to express those opinions. 

This latter point is emphasized by the experience of a 
music critic on a large Western paper. After twenty-two 
years of service, she was suddenly fired. On that day her 
power and her fame ceased; even some of her supposed 
“friends” departed, and rushed to accord the new critic 
the admiration and praise that they had formerly given 
to her. The incident proved that her power came solely 
from her connection with the newspaper. 

Bearing those three facts in mind, let’s look back 
through musical history and see how often really influen- 
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Giacomo Puccini 
. the Italian press crucified hay 


tial critics have been wrong. Let’s also see how 
attention posterity has paid to their judgments! Actus 
some of the musicians we now recognize as great WP 
constantly harassed by critics who disagreed with thi 
As Dr. James Francis Cooke, former editor of ETUIf 
has so aptly remarked: “The greatest of critics is a | 
gentleman with the whiskers, hour glass and the scy} 
Father Time.” 

Once, the composer Jean Sibelius remarked: “Pay 
attention to what the critics say. There never has beent 
up a statue in honor of a critic.’ | 

No, not a statue. But one critic, at least, has a may 
ment of a different sort. Do you remember the chara} | 
of Beckmesser in Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger,” |] 
writer who criticizes Walther so severely that the la 
fails in his effort to join the Mastersingers; later st! 
Walther’s song but sings it so clumsily that he is deridf 
and finally has to bow to Walther’s superior artist} 
Well, Beckmesser was modeled after none other t 
Eduard Hanslick, the Viennese critic who repeatedly) 
tacked Wagner, Liszt, Bruckner, Berlioz, Hugo Wolf 
Verdi. True, Wagner had been attacked before. His j¢ 


nalistic enemies were to be found in many cities. Ye | 


was Hanslick to whom he threw a crumb of questiona 
immortality when he created Beckmesser in his ima 
Then, to make certain that his action wouldn’t go un 
ticed, Wagner read the libretto of “Die Meistersing} 
aloud in Hanslick’s presence. Hanslick understood, 
was angry. 

Bruckner was not as forthright (Continued on Page 
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ONCERTS BY PIANO virtuosi of international repute 
_ are today so much in the forefront of the American 
sical scene that it is hard to believe that only a century 
New York welcomed the first really great European 
nist to reach these shores. He was Sigismund Thalberg 
romantic origin and legendary technique—Liszt’s con- 
porary and most formidable rival as a concert per- 
ner. 

j.cross the Atlantic with Thalberg in 1856 travelled a 
hcert grand pianoforte by Erard of Paris, not merely 
Rause the pianist did not expect to find in the New 
Irld an instrument worthy of his requirements, but 
jinly because Thalberg’s reputation and that of the 
Lrd pianoforte were closely linked. As historians of the 
hoforte invariably point out, the Erard family main- 
hed its pre-eminence in the industry because Thalberg, 
br 1830, demonstrated to the world the effectiveness of 
| Erards’ “double escapement” mechanism and _ the 
|petition action.” 

WVhat was Thalberg’s Erard actually like in appearance 
|. in construction? The fate of the instrument which the 
{tuoso brought to the United States is apparently un- 
pwn. But, by a happy turn of circumstance, there has 
lently been discovered here a sister-pianoforte, built by 
urd expressly for Thalberg in 1856, the very year of his 
-erican concert début. It stands in my own living-room 
Pacific Palisades, Southern California. 

_ bought it in Naples, Italy, in 1931. Neither the seller, 
‘elderly music-teacher who eked out a living in the 
apolitan slums, nor I, a mere dilettante in piano-play- 

, had any idea of its illustrious past. But the unusual 
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‘Thalbere’s BrRarpD: 
A DISCOVERY 


elegance of its classic lines and narrow coda delighted me, 
and there was no resisting the velvety bass chords that the 
maestro drew from the long ebony body. What if it had a 
few dents and scratches, and an unchromatic tinkle in the 
upper octaves? It was only a second-hand piano, not a 
very risky investment for a young aspirant to a career in 
the American Foreign Service, with more space than fur- 
niture in a newly-rented villa on the heights of Posilippo. 
And so, for six charmed years, I coaxed from it the sim- 
pler lyrical passages from Chopin and Mendelssohn, ap- 
propriate to the soft pastel sunsets reflected beneath my 
window in the Bay of Naples. 

Next scene, Pacific Palisades. War was about to break 
out in Europe, and I was lucky to be safe in California 
with my household goods, including the Erard. But the 
long sea-voyage had not been good for its delicate hand- 
built action of wood and leather, and soon the California 
climate worked its notorious havoc on the wires and 
sounding board. The piano would never stay in tune 
more than a few weeks. Yet I could not bring myself to 
part with it. I had had the ebony finish removed to reveal 
the original beauty of its rich dark rosewood. Inside the 
case I had discovered a signature: “Thalberg,” and the 
number 27357. I wanted to know more. 

In 1950, again in Europe, I called at the Erard factory 
which still occupies a 17th century mansion at 13 rue du 
Mail, Paris. I was ushered from salon to salon, each more 
impressively furnished than the last, and finally the presi- 
dent of the company led me into his private study, where 
a huge leather-bound recordbook had been opened to the 
year 1856. “Yours is a very (Continued on Page 47) 
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an intriguing account 


of the various operational detatls 


requiring careful attention... . 


Behind the Ope 


ike frequently the music lover takes 
for granted the opera performance he witnesses or hears 
on the radio. Since everything seems to run smoothly, he 
accepts what he sees and hears without realizing what goes 
on behind the opera curtain. However, there lies a story 
behind the scenes which few opera devotees are actually 
aware of, for literally hundreds of persons work unseen 
and unheralded. They do not receive the applause of the 
audience, for they are never seen behind the footlights. 
Many months of labor are involved in an opera season. 
Hour upon hour is spent in working against the time 
when the finished product will be seen on the stage and 
then go for a tour. 

When several years ago, for instance, Margaret Webster 
was invited to serve as the dramatic director for Verdi’s 
Don Carlo at the Metropolitan, she began work on the 
November performance the preceding April. Learning 
from books all that she could, she then took up the mu- 
sical score. Finding that the complete work was not 
recorded, she asked the conductor, Fritz Stiedry, to play 
the opera through on the piano, and she took it down on a 
wire recorder. When Rolf Gérard’s scenic designs were 
ready, Miss Webster augmented them to make a model 
stage on which she could group her people. At the outset 
she used several sets of chessmen. Then from Paris a 
friend brought her numbers of small lead figures, which 
she employed to better advantage. Every gesture, every 
motion of single performers and of the chorus was planned 
before Miss Webster even met the performers. 

Today at the Metropolitan there is neither money nor 
time to afford more than two rehearsals for a given work. 
However, the New England Opera Theater in Boston, 
which has Boris Goldovsky as its director, is more for- 
tunate. There a great number of rehearsals precedes each 
performance, since Goldovsky insists on getting at the 
root of characterization of all the principal singers. Each 
singer, under his direction, analyzes each musical phrase, 
facial expression, and body movement in terms of what 
it contributes to the reality of the performance. Hence 
many hours are spent on a single bit of stage work, such 
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as rising from a chair in a way that would register a pa i 
ticular emotion. And days are spent on a single scene 
give it the desired dramatic impact. 

The theatrical problems posed by opera are so threjh 
ening—in some cases so nearly impossible to solve—th 
no company can ever really hope to match the best effoaf{ 
of the legitimate stage. Budget and time in the largifj 
organizations make an assembly-line schedule necessai 
Hence the most that any stage director can hope for 
that the story line of an opera will somehow be clear 
the audience and that some kind of natural action can 
achieved by the principal singers and the chorus. 

Making the story line clear is not an easy matter in |} 
opera such as “I] Trovatore” in which half of the ec 
tinuity is omitted in the libretto and therefore must 
inferred from the half that is presented in eight shojf 
abrupt scenes. Besides, since the text is in Italian, most) 
the audience must guess the significance of the activ 
from the pantomime of the singers and the nature of ti 
music. While it is possible to make “Il Trovatore”’ i 
ligible, the stage director who can do so with a hand 
of rehearsals must be gifted to the point of genius. 

Typecasting in opera is almost impossible, for sing 
are seldom really right for the réles they are called up} 
to interpret. They are chosen because they possess tif 
voices and the technic required by the music. Difficult |} 
an opera is to make realistic, nevertheless a stage dira} 
tor who is guided by a consistent and reasonable over-i} 
idea of what an opera ought to look like can at leé 
usually achieve presentable results. For instance, he c 
make floor plans to relate the singers to one another 
stead of leaving them free to hurl their tones at the aud 
ence in isolation from the dramatic situations in whi 
they are supposed to be participating. He can also arranf 
the chorus in something besides the stereotyped V-for 
tion so common in many opera companies. 

An audience sees but a small portion of an opera hous 
What goes on in the space above, beneath, behind, and | 
either side of the stage is worth knowing. The places whe 
the real labor goes on are a veritable beehive of activil 


The War Memorial Opera House 


San Francisco, California 


The prompter fills a most important 


réle unseen by the audience. 


y Aubrey B. Haines 


ley include, besides the rooms of the heads of the vari- 
# departments — musical conductor, stage manager, 
nic artist, costumer, property master, master electrician, 
{| master carpenter—those in which their ideas ma- 


ialize. 
“At the Metropolitan Opera House that part of the stage 
pwn as the prompt-centre extends from the floor of the 
#ze to the beams far above—a height of 160 feet—to 
fich are attached pulleys and huge leverage wheels for 
ning the ropes that lower and raise the drop-scenes. 
@erything above that part of the stage in front of the 
Hitain, or the proscenium arch, is summed up by the 
a “flies.” The flies include the border lights, countless 
»es, cleats, pulleys, the beams to which these are at- 
hed, and the fly-galleries on either side, from the low- 
of which the drop-scenes and borders are worked. 
ese galleries vary in number according to the size of 
house. In opera houses of the first rank, such as the 
(tropolitan or the War Memorial Opera House in San 
faincisco, they are four in number, making the flies four 
iries high. 
At the production of an opera the audience, comforta- 
seated, watches the performance unfold itself so Sena R HP AiAchiftoh “poh amma rane lecceinn 
joothly that it has no idea of the actual preliminary 
‘or involved. While the great amount of work which 
kes up any opera performance could not possibly be 
fen in detail in an article of this length, the formula for 
ducing operas follows somewhat this pattern. On a 
jen date the managing director hands the libretto to the 
kmbers of his staff. Immediately they set to work to 
fnaust the source books of information on the episode 
ng at the base of the action. And they do this as thor- 
lchly as if they intended to write a history. 
Finding illustrations in books of special value, they use 
se to create their own designs for scenery, costumes, 
apons, and other properties. A list of the articles needed 
his department is made out by the property master. 
nen the Metropolitan opened in 1883, properties were 
ide on the grounds. While the property master and his 
n construct or collect the (Continued on Page 44) 
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Schumann: Piano Concerto; Kinder- 
scenen; Walter Gieseking, Piano 
The magnificent art of the late Walter 

Gieseking has already been the subject 
of such extensive analysis that it would 
be difficult to present much new ma- 
terial in this limited space. His last 
recording of the Schumann Concerto, 
however, requires additional and, unfor- 
tunately, less favorable comments. Here 
we feel the absence of Geiseking’s re- 
markable artistic equilibrium. Even his 
flawless technique this time lacks its 
usual crystalline clarity. Undoubtedly, 
we would have considered this rendi- 
tion more convincing had we not been 
familiar with Lipatti’s version of the 
same work. 


On the other side of the recording we 
find a very impressive performance of 
Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood” 
(in 13 pieces). Written for children, but 
not at all child-like, this work belongs 
to the popular repertoire. Nevertheless, 
Gieseking does not prate platitudes to 
us. He has mobilized all his qualities to 
introduce the work in a new light. 

His technique regains full power in 
the Third Scene in spite of some insig- 
nificant shortcomings. The solemn Sixth 
Scene is recreated with ascetic discipline 
and sounds like a military march in 
three-four time. The Reverie is ren- 
dered, fortunately, in a manner that 
would not awaken reveries among frus- 
trated souls. 

Gieseking replaced unhealthy senti- 
mentalism by its antidote, sober lyri- 
cism. His calm tone and semi-nostalgic 
rubato, kept within the borders of de- 
corum, lend a classical character to his 
performance. His delicately outlined 
polyphony in the Twelfth Scene illus- 
trates particularly well the way Giese- 
king combines the romantic aspects of 
this work with the classical inclinations 
of the interpreter. 

Gieseking’s reduced rubato does not 
deprive the melodic line of its contin- 
uity, while his pedantic and somewhat 
cold phrasing is less academic than 
usual in his uncompromising Schumann. 
This time, his moderate and _ stylized 
rubato, which was so often the subject 
of criticism, changed the Eighth Scene 
into a masterpiece; its recitations are 
almost “spoken.” Similar impressions 
are received from Scene Thirteen, The 
Poet Speaks, which indeed represents 
the speech of the poet of the piano, 
though this epithet could rarely be ap- 
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plied to Gieseking’s art. (Angel 35321) 


—Jan Holcman 


Beethoven: Two Piano Sonatas, Op. 
109 and Op. 110. Ernst Levy, pianist. 
Music at M-I-T 
It is pleasant to hear a new recording 

which does not invite unpleasant com- 
mentary. Such is the recent rendition of 
two Beethoven Sonatas, Op. 109 and 
Op. 110, presented by the Swiss pianist 
Ernst Levy (Petri school). The perform- 
ance of both works is distinguished 
primarily by expressiveness, accen- 
tuated by a massive touch and some- 
what abundant pedalling. A sharp but 
non-metallic tone does not interfere 
with the sonority of the chords and the 
clarity of the scales. 

Well-developed technique serves Mr. 
Levy only as a means to express his 
musical thoughts. The rhythmical bal- 
ance and variable tempos, kept within 
reasonable proportions, indicate that 
the pianist is fully conscious of what is 
happening under his fingers. Some- 
times, however, particularly in the po- 
etic passages of these works, his strong, 
almost percussive touch too forcibly un- 
derlines every note of the melody, trans- 
forming it into prose. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Levy’s performance 
cannot be regarded as academic. The 
same obstinacy which disturbs us in 
certain sections serves to strengthen the 
structure in others where the dramatic 
climaxes permit, if not require, such 
treatment. 

It is a matter of taste whether we 
prefer this or another kind of compe- 
tent interpretation, but there is no doubt 
that those of Mr. Levy are authorita- 
tive. The excellent fidelity of the re- 
cording recreates the fortissimos with- 
out distortion and renders in full the 
pianissimos of the neat cantilenas. 


(Unicorn UN LP 1033) 


—Jan Holcman 


Prokofieff: The Ballet of Romeo and 

Juliet 

The lengthy “Romeo and Juliet” 
ballet score of Prokofieff, a full eve- 
ning’s entertainment, is now available 
complete on a pair of LP’s in an album 
issued by Colosseum. This music con- 
tains some of this composer’s most moy- 
ing and colorful writing, but listening 
to the whole without the diversion of 
the stage action is apt to be a trying 
experience, especially since this partic- 
ular recording is distinctly not hi-fi. So 
this is a very special item; for most 
listeners a recording of one of the three 


a 


orchestral suites extracted from 

score would be more to the point. 

(Colosseum CRLP 10209-10) 
—Joseph Blo 


Richter: Sonata for Piano 
Ben-Haim: Sonata for Piano 
MGM has had the courage to iss} 
an LP containing two new piano sonat ! 
by two composers little-known here, tj 
American Marga Richter and the Isra) 


for the pianist Menahem Pressler. T}} 
works are given clean and authoritatil} 
performances by Pressler and have be#} 
recorded with notable fidelity. Ha 


ous because both works depend chie 
on piano figurations of a percussive s¢@ 
for their chief interest rather than | 
any sort of strongly profiled themaj} 
material or vital development. The Bef 
Haim is short and primitively cof 
structed; the little slow movement | 
quite lovely, and there is an appeali} 


ceivably become quite popular amo: 
pianists as a light, graceful trifle. 
Richter is considerably more difficy 
and pretentious and sounds much t 
same throughout its three movemen 
because of the ever-present pounding, 
minor seconds and the absence of cle 
tonal design. (MGM E3244) 

—Joseph Blo} 


Bartok: Divertimento for String 
chestra 


Ives: The Unanswered Question 
Milhaud: Symphony No. 4 for Stri 


Skalkottas: Little Suite for Stri 
(Unicorn UN LP 1037) 


Bloch: Concerto Grosso No. 2 
Richter: Lament for Strings 
Antheil: Serenade for Strings 

(MGM E 3422) 

Two LPs of original works for strit ; 
orchestra by contemporary compose 
have been released, one by MGM willl 
an orchestra conducted by Izler Sa 
omon, the other by Unicorn with tll 
Zimbler Sinfonietta under Lucas Fog 
The Unicorn LP has a superb strin 
sound; the MGM tends to be more shr: 
by comparison. On the other hand, Sd 
omon’s performances are more arresti 
and colorful. The feature of the MG 
record is the Concerto Grosso No. 2 / 
Ernest Bloch, dating from 1952, whic 
curiously has not yet been widely pe 
formed. It is one of his tightest a 
most engrossing works. On the Unico 
list one is especially struck by the r 
markable and moving Unansweré 
Questions (1908) of Charles Ives, 
which the strings are joined by a trum 
pet and four flutes. The work must k 
a fiendish problem for the recordi 
engineer, and the result here is a tr 
umph in every sense of the word. 

—Joseph Blo 
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|well: Symphony No. 7 


rd: Jubilation Overtures; Adagio 
,|nd Allegro 


Nf) 
Mis 


hese three works are creditable ad- 
ons to the modern American sym- 
mic repertory. Henry Cowell’s sym- 
my, written in 1947, combines his 
‘ent excursions into modal writing 
“nm his earlier experiments with dis- 
ances and modern tonalities. But 
“tre is no feeling of contradiction. The 
Wk is soundly constructed, has fresh 
yroaches, and is filled with ingratiat- 
‘material presented in a highly per- 
"Yal manner. The concluding move- 
pt is a summation of thematic sub- 
is stated in the three preceding 
ements. 
‘obert Ward’s two orchestral pieces 
‘ixe less stringent demands on the lis- 
“er than does the Cowell Symphony. 
th were written during World War 
penile the composer was serving as 
; andleader of the Seventh Infantry 
Wid. The Adagio and Allegro, which 
‘ms with a fugal subject, and ends 
f) a broad chorale based upon that 
fject, is spacious in its design and 
ited in its material. The Jubilation 
@rture is ingratiatingly spiced with 
» elements. Both make for easy and 
ffoyable listening. 
M1] three works were recorded in 
mna under the auspices of the Ameri- 
#) Composers’ Alliance by the Vienna 
aphony under William Strickland. 
M E3084) 


1} 


—David Ewen 


Of: Die Kluge 
hose who have heard Orff’s most im- 
tant opera, the trilogy “Trionfi,” are 
ire of his esthetics: his preference 
istyles and techniques that are prim- 
@e in their bareness and simplicity; 
desertion of the traditional har- 
Ynic, contrapuntal and vocal proce- 
kes for rhythmic declamation which 
2n consists only of rapidly repeated 
les against a most elementary back- 
jund. 
#Die Kluge”: (“The Wise Woman’) 
e in 1942, five years after the first 
sra of his trilogy, and four years be- 
fe the second. Based upon a delight- 
Grimm fairy tale, it is stylistically 
! different from “Trionfi.” It may still 
h austere and primitive, but it also 
jitains many delightful melodies— 
th as a lullaby and a drinking song— 
ne of them of folksong origin. The 
Mirch for simplicity and for musical 
entials remains relentless, but not 
}the expense of good listening and 
lod theatre. 
‘Die Kluge” is a delightful operatic 
lvelty. The recording, made under the 
rsonal supervision of the composer, 
iby the Philharmonia Opera Company 
inducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch, with 
izabeth Schwarzkopf in the title role. 
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The performance and the recording are 
excellent. (Angel 3351 B/L) 
—David Ewen 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 5 in E-flat 
Major (‘‘Emperor’’) Robert Casa- 
desus; New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor. 

The Casadesus performance of the 
“Emperor” ranks very high among the 
currently available recorded versions. 
Casadesus plays the concerto as if it 
were music (which it is) instead of 
oratory, as too many other pianists 
(especially Germans and Americans) 
tend to do. The concerto loses none of 
its brilliance or its drama by being 
played musically and flowingly, with 
natural and polished tone. Mitropoulos 
evidently takes his cue from the soloist 
and gives a reading of more than usual 
restraint, and the orchestra plays with 
considerable refinement. This recording 
of the “Emperor” is highly recom- 
mended. (Columbia ML 5100) 

Richard F. Goldman 


Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 2, 
Lew Oborin, piano 


Kabalevski: Piano Concerto No. 3, 

Emil Gilels, piano 

This new Colosseum release presents 
two piano concertos by Russian com- 
posers. One is performed by the Soviet 
pianist Lew Oborin, the other by his 
compatriot Emil Gilels. 

Lew Oborin is considered one of the 
leading pianists in Russia today, but 
his rendition of Ravhmaninofl’s second 
piano concerto does not represent a 
unique example of his pianistic and 
artistic qualities. Although his well- 
balanced pianism, broad singing tone 
and cultured phrasing are sufficient to 
qualify him for this performance, his 
version of the concerto is lacking an 
inner vitality. His temperament is too 
moderate and in this respect, particu- 
larly, Rachmaninoff’s own _ interpreta- 
tion of the second concerto is superior 
to Oborin’s. 

In his new LP recording, Emil Gilels 
has chosen Kabalevski’s third piano con- 
certo. Here he is able to demonstrate 
his extraordinary finger- and chord- 
technique as well as his iron sense of 
rhythm. His playing, although dynamic 
and expressive in character, does not 
create ‘‘never-to-be-forgotten” impres- 
sions. This could be credited, in great 
measure, to the very music which seems 
to be rauch less impressive than the 
performance itself. The high fidelity of 
this recording is not high. (Colosseum 
(GRIGP 10223) 


—Jan Holcman 


J. S. Bavh: The Six Clavier Partitas 
Agi Jambor, piano 
A brilliant Hungarian pianist, Agi 
Jambor, has recorded six Partitas by 


Bach. Her musical conceptions are tra- 
ditional, her technique is almost always 
under full control, her embellishments, 
especially in the right hand, are precise 
and not lacking in musical meaning 
(the Corrente in the Fifth Partita, to 
mention only one example). But her 
musical personality is not very indi- 
vidual. Listening to a work played by 
Mrs. Jambor one can almost guess how 
she will interpret the next. She seems 
too objective in her concepts to be con- 
vincing. Certain dramatic sections of a 
declamatory character were just played 
and not recited. Her simplicity is pleas- 
ant but not imaginative. Her careful 
rendition of the First Partita, good as 
it is, cannot however compare with a 
superior rendering by Gieseking even 
from a technical standpoint. Nor could 
her version of this work match that orig- 
inal one of Landowska’s. In other 
words, Mrs. Jambor’s playing is mature 
enough to give us an idea about the 
music she is presenting, but she does 
not present to us her own creative ideas. 
We are therefore compelled to listen 
more to a performed work of art than 
to the work of performing-art. Both 
ways of presenting a composition are 
of equal importance and both should 
coexist. Generally the fidelity is good; 
some metallic sounds were noticed in 
the upper register. Capitol, PBR 8344 

—Jan Holeman 


Following is a list of additional new 
recordings. 


Schubert: Sonata in C Minor; Moments 
Musicaux. Leonard Shure, piano. EPIC 
(CL 3289) 


Mozart: Concerto No. 4 in D Major for 
Violin and Orchestra; Concerto No. 5 
in A Major for Violin and Orchestra. 
Schneiderhan, violin. Vienna Symphony 


Orchestra (Leitner). DECCA (DL 9857) 


Offenbach At His Best (Arias in Eng- 
lish, French and German). REQUEST 
(RLP 8027) 


Mendelssohn: A Midsummer Night’s - 
Dream. Overture-and Incidental Music. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Fric- 
say) with RIAS Chamber Choir. DECCA 
(DL 9846) 


Nicolai: Merry Wives of Windsor Ex- 
cerpts. Chorus and Orchestra of Ba- 
varian Radio, Munich Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Wiirttemberg State Orchestra 
(Leitner). DECCA (DL 9839) 


Handel: Messiah Excerpts. Handel and 
Haydn Society. (Thompson Stone). 
UNICORN (UN LP 1043) 


Richard Purvis At The Pipe Organ. 
WORD (W-4004) 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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ope FOLLOWING BIBLIOG- 
4 RAPHY represents a selection of 
those books on American music and 
American composers which, in the 
opinion of the compiler, have proven 
to be the most useful for research. 
The list has been limited to books of 
general history, biography and com- 
poeorp! technique, and no attempt 
has been made to include memoirs cr 
works of criticism. The list has fur- 
ther been limited to those books which 
are readily available, either in book- 
stores or in most public libraries. 


Bauer, Marian. Twentieth Century 
Music. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1947 (revised edition). 336 pp. 


An historical-technical account of the 
development of contemporary music 
which discusses both American com- 
posers and their European colleagues. 
American music’s debt to European 
trends as well as its own indigenous 
development are discussed clearly, 
logically and succinctly. Musical ex- 
‘amples are generously employed and 
technical terms well defined. The dis- 
cussion is organized chronologically, 
with sufficient detail for clarity and 
sufficient attention to general principles 
for details to fall into place. Glossary of 
Musical Terms and Bibliography. 


Berger, Arthur. Aaron Copland. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
120 pp. 

Divided into the conventional bi-par- 
tite arrangement, “The Man” and “The 
Music,” this short musical biography is 
concise and illuminating. The short bio- 
grapnical section is dispassionate and 
informative. A detailed discussion of 
stylistic tendencies is illustrated by ex- 
amples from the appropriate works. 
Thorough List of Works and Bibliog- 
raphies of books and articles by and 
about Copland. 


Broder, Nathan. Samuel Barber. New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc., copyright 
1954, 111 pp. 

A brief biographical section opens 
this work, followed by an extended dis- 
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cussion of Barber’s style and his treat- 
ment of each musical medium, illus- 
trated by references to the appropriate 
works, with numerous musical ex- 
amples. A concise and clear treatment 
of Barber’s music, but one written upon 
the assumption that the reader pos- 
sesses a good working knowledge of 
compositional techniques and technical 
terms. List of Published Works; List of 
Records; Bibliography of Articles 
about Samuel Barber. 


Chase, Gilbert. America’s Music. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1955. 733 pp. 


A history of American music “from 
the Pilgrims to the present,” which in- 
cludes a history of musical activity in 
America (publishing, concerts, church 
music, etc.) as well as discussion of 
America’s composers and their works, 
both popular and “serious.” Almost 
every contemporary composer of note 
is mentioned and identified, and many 
are considered in extended essays. The 
final chapter is devoted to the life and 
works of Charles Ives. Contemporary 
composers are discussed according to 
their aesthetic persuasions, thus aftord- 
ing a survey of significant trends and 
styles in contemporary composition. 
Bibliography; List of American Record- 
ing Society Recordings. 


Copland, Aaron. Our New Music. 
New York: Whittlesey House (Mc- 
Graw - Hill Book Company, Inc.), 
1941. 


Section II (pp. 129-230) is devoted 

“Composers in America.” Copland 
presents a brief history of contemporary 
American music since 1900, including 
an accounting of the activities of the 
League of Composers and other groups 
which have propagandized contempo- 
rary music and encouraged its perform- 
ance. Essays on the music of Charles 
Ives, Roy Harris, Roger Sessions, Walter 
Piston, Virgil Thomson and Marc Blitz- 
stein are included as well as an auto- 
biographical contribution by the author. 
Each essay presents a general descrip- 
tion of the music of the composer in 
question written in non-technical terms. 
This is an interesting and valuable 


general survey of the contemporary 
sical scene. 


Cowell, Henry, ed. American Cowl 
posers on American Music: A Syaf} 
posium. Stanford University, Califa} 
nia: Stanford University Press, 19 
226 pp. . 


A series of essays by leading eq 
temporary composers which discuss t} 
works of several of their colleag | 
(many, but not all, also being TePr 
sented in the book as authors) as “I 
as significant trends in contemporalf 
American music. Although the book’ 
now over twenty years old, the inform 
tion and opinions it contains are st 
useful and valid. A section of — br 
biographical notes and lists of wo | 
of composers “who write or are wri ii 
about in this book” is included. | 

/ 
Cowell, Henry and Sidney Charllf 
Ives and His Music. New York: O 1 
ford University Press, 1955. 245 pil 

Divided between “Life” and “Musi 
this highly literate and readable stu } 
attests to the authors’ sympathetic u 
derstanding of Ives as a man and 
musician. The biographical sectio ' 
interesting and informative and, si 
it was prepared with the sanction a 
approval of Ives and his family, is, 
may assume, both accurate and th 
ough. The section on the music is 
vided between an extended discussi 
of “Ives’ Use of Musical Material 
which proves concise and illuminatitfl 
and detailed analyses of two rep 
sentative works. Ives’ plans for a 
versal Symphony are also include 
The section is liberally illustrated 
musical examples. A Chronological L 
of Compositions, containing the 
complete information concerning 
work of any List of Works of its 
closes the section. 


Ewen, David. The Complete Bog 
of 20th Century Music. New Yo 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 498 pp. 

An alphabetical listing of compa 
which includes brief biographies of e 
and program notes for selected wor 
of each. These are descriptive rat! 
than technical analyses. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 
Edited by Ralph E. Rush 


Choral Potential from the 


j - 
lersity of Southern California, 1957 Madrigal Singers, Dr. Charles 


4 conductor. 
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THE VERY WORD baroque conjures up a variety of 
jimpressions. To one, it may bring to mind the curves 
§. contorted ornateness of architectural form of some 
hoff time. To another, it may recall the rich texture of 
jembrandt or Vermeer painting. To many, the baroque 
4 is summed up in the name of Bach. Roughly the period 
éween 1600 and 1750, the baroque era has held a differ- 
* meaning for every individual and every age—it covers 
gicissitude of paradigms. Each musical period has re- 
ated its own ideas and interpretations of this rich span 
dnusic history. The classical period considered baroque 
Isic heavy, stern, and serious; it was a point of depar- 
Je, an abandonment of contrapuntal complexity for 
(monic simplicity. 
the Romanticist composers discovered in their baroque 
Jestors the opportunity to enlarge and make more pro- 
nd their own style through adoption of contrapuntal 
i fugal technics. Actually, they succeeded more in im- 
ting their own Romantic spirits on baroque musical 
jtters—an unfortunate imposition from which we have 
j yet completely escaped—rather than genuinely ad- 


lIn connection with the suggestion made by the author of 
i; article regarding music duplication, it seems advisable 
lcall the reader’s attention to the terms of the copyright 
b which prohibit the reproduction in any form whatever of 
byrighted music. ETUDE is entirely familiar with the de- 
's of this law and cautions its readers against the practice 
duplicating music without first securing permission of the 
ryright owner.—Editor’s Note) 
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BAROQUE ERA 


by Wesley K. Morgan 


mitting 17th and 18th century disciplines into their own 
musical efforts. 

It is only toward the middle of the 20th century that 
baroque music has been approached with a more honest 
frame of reference. We are beginning to see that its ex- 
pression is best achieved when produced strictly on its 
own terms. With this is coming the realization that the 
most profound emotions in its choral music are indigenous 
in its musical structure and textual relationships, and con- 
sequently do not demand an individualistic interpretation 
so much as a faithful and objective penetration of the 
composer’s intent motivating the musical and poetic lines. 
On the basis of this assumption, two points will be dis- 
cussed briefly: (1) specific advantages found in learning 
and singing baroque choral music; and (2) what is its 
potential for public school music. 

It may seem redundant to dwell on the advantages of 
performing music from the 17th and 18th centuries. Mu- 
sicology has made such valuable contributions in this 
area that its merits have become self-evident, and profes- 
sional recordings and performances by reputable choirs 
offer aural confirmation. Yet a situation exists in some 
areas of music education that strongly suggests a prev- 
alent indifference to the real advantages of the best of 
baroque music, and other periods as well. Music critics 
and music teachers bemoan the pathetic mediocrity of 
much of the popular music absorbing the attention of 
young students, and despair of the incredible devotion 
claimed by those sensationalistic personalities who per- 
form it. Any basis for musical discrimination does not 
appear to be evident. This is not too surprising, when 
current attitudes are so relaxed and casual that a prom- 
inent music educator can defend the lack of quality in 
public school musical performances by saying, “Lord 
Chesterfield once said that everything that is worth doing 
is worth doing badly, so long as it represents a joyous 
effort and remains unpretentious!” God help our national 
security and public health when teachers assume this posi- 
tion in their chemistry, biology, physics, mathematics, 
economics, or whatever, classrooms. To be sure, the pur- 
pose of music is to enrich our lives, but so is that of 
chemistry, and biology, et al. Though they may never 
become professional chemists or biologists, students re- 
quired to take such courses in high school will be able to 
understand and better appreciate the wonders of the 
chemical and biological marvels surrounding them every 
day only through the thoroughness of the discipline de- 
manded in their learning even the fundamentals. The 
analogous reference to music learning is obvious. Perhaps 
we do need to reflect on advantages of some kind of music 
that the perspective of history (Continued on Page 58) 
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General Assembly of the International 


Music Council in one of its early sessions (1952). 


by ALFRED K. ALLAN 


IGHT YEARS AGO a meeting of great importance in 

the music world took place within the walls of a 
modest-sized building in Paris, France. This event crys- 
tallized in the formation of the International Music Coun- 
cil, established under the auspices of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and 
dedicated to “developing international cooperation in the 
sphere of musical composition, musicology and folklore, 
and to furthering international dncdersran tine by bring- 
ing together fadty iduals and associations pioreela in vari- 
ous forms of musical activity throughout the world.” 

On that January day in 1949 the hopes of several pre- 
vious years were realized. Fifteen American and European 
music authorities had gathered hopefully at UNESCO 
House in Paris to map out the founding constitution for 
the International Music Council. Representatives from 
the International Federation of Musical Youth, the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music, the Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council and the International Society 
for Musical Youth anxiously crowded the conference 
room. A short time before this, Jaime Torres-Bodet, 
UNESCO’s Director-General. had said, “In the world to- 
day education and science cannot themselves alone create 
an atmosphere of peace. A considerable part of our pro- 
gram must be devoted to culture. which means that man’s 
Aesthetic and moral dev elopment must go hand in hand 
with his intellectual progress. 

The delegates. using this statement as a guide, imme- 
diately set to work drawing up the Council’s four purposes 
and the various means by which these highly ambitious 
programs were to be carried out. In the years that have 
passed since that meeting, the Council. has been contin- 
uously at work fulfilling its early promise. 

The purposes of the Council drawn up at the Paris 
meeting embrace the entire field of music. First, the Coun- 
cil desires “to foster the dissemination of the music of all 
peoples by the exchange of musicians, music—in both 
written and recorded form—and information about music 
between countries.” 

This purpose is best demonstrated in a practical way in 
the World Catalogue of Recorded Music which the Coun- 
cil has devised. This Catalogue is the product of years of 
untiring effort during which Council members have sys- 
tematically tabulated existing recordings of Western seri- 


music to link 


The story of the formation of an important body 
having to do with International Relations | 


mankind | 


ous music. The Catalogue is now bulging with aba} 
50,000 cards, a total which is yearly being increas@ 
Other Council members are busily engaged at drawi| 
up selected lists of representative recordings of Easte 
classical music. 

By November of 1949 Council members had complet 
a valuable book containing the complete works of Chopj 
illustrated and annotated. The Council hopes to comply 
similar studies of all the major composers of the mug 
world. 

In 1950 further activity was added in line with this fi 
purpose: the increasing use of music subjects on 
agenda of various European seminars. In Vienna just sul} 
a meeting was held, organized around the topic of ““ 
in Adult Education” and attended by leading muff 
authorities. 

To house much of the voluminous material beiif 
gathered, the Council, in July, 1951, opened the Interr 
tional Center of Musical Documentation in Paris. TH} 
Center contains a record library, an information servid 
a library of contemporary and classical music scores, othif 
scores on microfilms and several studios where visite 
can listen to any of the available records. 

Two of the interlocking purposes upon which the Coulf 
cil was founded have spear-headed several notable achiew 
ments. The Council is seeking to “give every support | 
the contemporary composer in the dissemination of 
work” coupled, with a wish to “help young professio 
musicians at the outset of their careers.” 

Applying action to these words, the Council manag! 
monthly radio broadcasts in various countries. Here t! 
advantage for the young composer is immeasurable. H 
works are performed before a large listening audiend 
providing an excellent opportunity for him to gain rece 
nition for his talent and ambitions. 

In October, 1949, a special Chopin Centennial Met 
orial Concert was held in the great Hall of the Paris Co 
servatoire. UNESCO and the Council had a short ti 
previous to the concert commissioned eleven new wor 
from as many young composers. The night of the conce 
the eleven new works were performed before an enthusia 
tic audience. The first performances of the works, bo 
solo compositions and chamber music, served both as 
tribute to the memory of Chopin (Continued on Page 5€ 
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RADIO-TV 


music for young people” 


Noe all ventures presenting music for young people 
manage to do so in an intelligible, stimulating way. 
j1e new series for educational television channels, how- 
jer—appropriately called “Music For Young People”— 
jilliantly defies the fact that programs conceived and 
Yoduced with a child audience in mind cannot be inspir- 
g. Gratifying, too, is the fact that recognition of the 
Vectiveness of the project has come to Nina Collier— 
‘) guiding spirit—in the form of a Marshall Field Award 
jmoring “significant contributions to the welfare of 
fildren.” 
Produced by Arts and Audiences, Inc., for distribution 
: the nation’s Educational Television and Radio Center, 
” series which consists of thirteen films, features well- 
own artists who analyze a variety of compositions as 
®ll as explam and demonstrate the mechanics of musical 
struments. When Mrs. Collier, 
Wecutive director of Arts and 


| 


jidiences, Inc., first approached 
Bnerican educators and musicians 
jth her plan for this series, it 
s greeted enthusiastically. Among 
#hers, Seymour Siegel, director of 
‘pw York City’s Municipal Broad- 
sting System (ETUDE—Febru- 
ty, 1957) summed up his reaction 
# declaring that her form of bring- 
ig music to youngsters was “‘per- 
inal communication.” It “has got 
* be put on TV,” he stated. 

HIt was Siegel, as Mrs. Collier is 
jiick to point out, who put her in 
fuch with a Ford Foundation 
jit, the Educational Television 
bd Radio Center in Ann Arbor, 
fichigan. “This agency,” she re- 
les, “promptly commissioned us 
* make a ‘pilot’ or test film and 
¢bsequently contracted for 12 
fore programs.” Soon, the Center 
has able to add these films to a new group of related TV 
cumentaries designed to show how a creative person 
foduces a work of art in painting, literature, and music. 
irough an awareness and an understanding of the cre- 
live process, moreover, the Center aimed at building 
spreciation of art in people tuned in to any one of 
arly two dozen educational TV stations in communities 
5m Boston to Seattle, and from north to south in this 


untry. 
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Cellist Madeline Foley of the Concertante Trio gets a 
helping hand from a young “fan.” 


the story of Nina Collier's TV music educational project 
by ALBERT J. ELIAS 


Sam Baron, flutist of New York Woodwind Quin- 
tet, answers questions during a filming session. 


Now, creative artists were being 
brought before the television cam- 
era —close up. In the programs 
concentrating on painters, writers, 
and composers, these people ex- 
plained how they construct a thing 
of beauty and talked about their 
objectives, methods, and _ their 
work in general. 

It was not long before the coun- 
try’s citizens could see what a tele- 
vision set could ‘do’ for them. 
Would it take them into a com- 
poser’s studio to learn how he com- 
poses a symphony? Would it tell 
their pre-school child an enchant- 
ing bedtime story? Would it turn 
history into adventure stories for 
school-age youngsters? Would it 
help some people complete their 
unfinished high school training or 
equip them in other ways to earn a 
better income? The answer was 
a most emphatic Yes! 

Many parents have had Nina Collier to thank for the 
series of programs which is helping their-children appreci- 
ate music just as they, themselves, do. While future pro- 
ductions of Arts and Audiences will not be limited to 
youngsters, Mrs. Collier has taken “especially great 
delight” in helping direct the filming of “Music For 
Young People” because for a long time she has been 
interested in “popularizing great art and talent and mak- 
ing it easily available” to children, (Continued on Page 51) 
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No. 140-40001 Lyric Piece 


This sensitively tinted music is in D major despite the lack of any key-sig- \ 
nature. The harmonic and melodic materials derive almost entirely from the } 
following chord of the 13th during the first 10 measures: | 


ai a 


At the eleventh measure a series of modulations centers around F. The Ebin 


the left hand at measures 16 and 18 acts as a lowered leading tone back to Dma- 
NCS 


HALSEY STEVE] 
Edited by Isadore Fre 
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from “Pianorama of the World’s Favorite Dances” compiled and arranged by Denes Agay 


Copyright 1951 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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Adagio con moto 


JOHANN ANTON ANDRJ 


from Divertimento No. 3 


arr. by Douglas Townsend 


Secondo 


Adagio con moto [2)- 88] 
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from “Piano Duets of The Classical Period” Compiled and Edited by Douglas Townsend 


© Copyright 1956 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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from Divertimento No. 3 JOHANN ANTON ANDRE 
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ANTON RUBINST 
arr. by J. WM. Hane 


Melody in F 
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Hammond Chord organ 
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from “At the Hammond Chord organ” arranged by J. M. Hanert 
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Franz Liszt, who was born in Hungary in 1811 and died in 1886, immortal- 


ized Hungarian folk music in his fifteen “Hungarian Rhapsodies” As an art- 
ist, man, and incomparable master of the keyboard, he is one of the grand fig- 


ures in the history of music. 
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WHAT POWER PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


(Continued from Page 14) 


as Wagner. When Hanslick tried to ruin 
him, he preferred to withdraw. He 
thought it best not to subject certain of 
his works to the devastating criticism 
which he knew in advance that Hanslick 
(and other journalists who followed his 
example) would level at him. 

Nor was Hugo Wolf less fortunate. 
He dared to attack the great Hanslick! 
As a result, he became an outcast who 
“never had occasion to bow to the cheer- 
ing public,” according to Max Graf's 
book, “Composer and Critic.” 

Who today remembers this critic who 
for fifty years abused his power? Only 
by doing careful research can we find 
out all about Eduard Hanslick, while 
the names of Wagner, Bruckner, Liszt, 
Berlioz, Hugo Wolf and Verdi are rec- 
ognizable to millions of music lovers. 
Their music, which Hanslick fought, is 
still being performed and enjoyed, while 
Hanslick’s writings are known to a 
scattered few. Beckmesser, in fact, sur- 
vives his prototype! 

Nonetheless, one New York critic re- 
cently made the statement that “Hans- 
lick stood out against everything Wag- 
ner composed and expressed himself 
most stoutly. He acted as a precipitant, 
if you like. Aided by the very opposi- 
tion, the progress of Wagner stood for 
something.” Such a conclusion is open 
to challenge. Many people will still 
cling to the belief that Wagner suc- 
ceeded despite Hanslick’s opposition, 
net because of it! 

Of all Puccini’s operas, “La Tosca”, 
“Madam Butterfly” and “La Bohéme” 
are the most widely performed today. 
They have lived and will doubtless 
continue to live in the minds, ears ,and 
hearts of music-lovers. However, each 
one of those three works was greeted 
with insults on its first performance. 

Whereas Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” 
(rarely performed in the United States 
today) has been a critical triungph, “La 
Bohéme,” which followed, had quite a 
different reception. The eritics used 
their literary gifts to revile it and to 
urge Puccini to “turn back to the great 
and difficult battles of art,” in the words 
of Berta, writing in the Gazzetta del 
Popolo. Berta also spoke of “the deg- 
radation of this Bohéme.” In com- 
plete agreement, Luigi Alberto Villani, 
critic of the Gazzetta di Torino, con- 
demned the music because it was “‘in- 
tuitive music, made for immediate pleas- 
ure.” Carlo Bersezio, writing in the 
Stampa, spoke of its being “deficient in 
musical form and color” and added the 
sage prediction that “La Bohéme, even 
as it leaves little impression in the 
minds of the audience, will leave no 
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great trace upon the history of our lyric 
theatre.” The critics’ words made the 
composer unhappy, but had not the 
slightest effect on the ultimate success 
of “La Bohéme.” It has continued ever 
since to make a triumphal tour of the 
world’s opera houses! Swift justice, 
indeed. 

This turn of fate had its effect by the 
time “La Tosca” received its first per- 
formance, for Puccini acquired en- 
emies—people who were angered at his 
success, jealous of his genius. They 
sent threatening letters to the members 
of “Tosca’s” cast and spread a rumor 
that a bomb would be thrown in the 
theatre that night. The cast and audi- 
ence were nervous, the performance 
faulty. Again the critics opposed Puc- 
cini, who nonetheless still believed in 
his work, and was vindicated by time. 

Different circumstances surrounded 
the premiere of “Madam Butterfly.” 
This opera, despite the enthusiasm of 
the participants during rehearsals and 
the glowing predictions of Puccini’s 
publishers and friends, was a disastrous 
failure. So much so that Puccini and 
his collaborators withdrew the opera 
and returned the performing fee to the 
theatre management. The composer 
placed the blame entirely on the “vile 
words of the envious Press.” He proph- 
esied later success for his work, made 
a slight change in the staging, and sev- 
eral months afterward saw his prophecy 
realized. 

Mrs. Italo Montemezzi who, with her 
composer-husband, was a friend to 
Puccini, has said that the Italian public 
loved Puccini, while the Italian press 
crucified him. Many were his _heart- 
aches as a result. 

The date of thirty-six-year-old George 
Bizet’s sudden death, of an illness never 
quite diagnosed to complete satisfac- 
tion, was June 3, 1875. Was it a co- 
incidence that on March 3rd of the same 
year, the immortal “Carmen” had made 
its first appearance on the operatic stage 
only to receive obtuse, harsh, exasperat- 


ing criticisms? Bizet was accused 
writing a “confused work,” and of lai 
ing a “wild Wagnerian who made tll} 
motive unfashionable” and “dispens 
with antiquated melody.” Benja 
Godard visited Bizet after that fias 
and found him sitting at a table wil 
his head in his hands, weeping bitterl}j 
Small wonder that legend later had) }} 
that Bizet died of a broken heart! |} 
the cruel critics could have looked inj} 
the future to see that “Carmen” wi 
soon to be vindicated and to go on as 
delight to opera-goers everywhere, aft}} 
many years had passed, would they ha 
written differently to save their own re 
utations and spare Bizet for many mo 
productive years? Who knows wh 
masterpieces were lost to the wor 
through his early death? | 
If Bizet died as a result of unkir 
criticism, what can we say of the gre} 
Belgian composer, César Franck, wh 
did not even have the satisfaction | 
knowing that he was noticed by th 
press? He was slighted by everyonif| 
When his works were performed, tk 
critics attended other concerts and diff 
not review his. The body of the pre} 
said nothing about the first performane 
of the magnificent Franck Symphoni 
while a final insult was given by | 
small musical journal which accusé 
the composer Delibes of having cori 
promised himself by applauding France ‘ 
music. Today we think more of Delib 
for having the courage to applaud! 
Recently, when the original score « 
Tchaikovsky’s Second Symphony, 
for more than half a century, was foun: 
the story behind it was made publ 
and it, too, concerned critics. Appareé 
ly, the original version had been ej 
thusiastically received by the audiendf 
at its first performance in 1893, but tl} 
critics were merciless in their attach} 
on it. The composer meekly revised thif 
work, and it is the altered compositia 
that has been played ever since! | 
Perhaps you will think that only th} 
more recent composers have suffere 
from adverse criticism, and that th 
classic masters must certainly have bee} 
immune. Not at all! Haydn and Mozaif 
were repeatedly accused of a lack 
taste. Beethoven was attacked precise 
because his music was new and progres 
sive. The Eroica Symphony, to give o 
example, was said to be “shrill,” “‘b 
zarre” and “incoherent.” The incompara 
ble Bach also had his critical opponent} 
a relentless man named Johann Ado 
Scheibe, who considered Bach’s mus 
bombastic, intricate and over-elaborate 
Berlioz was another who had a criticé 
enemy in the person of Francois-Josep} 
Fetis. Berlioz resented him enough tf 
feel tempted to reply to him throug} 
the newspapers, but at last decided t} 
refrain from doing so. However, he di 
decide to become a critic himself, as did 
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jaude Debussy when he suffered at the 
4nds of incompetent critics. The latter 
jote satirical articles for various 
\blications under the now-famous 
42udonym of “Monsieur Croche, the 
lettante-Hater.” Some of the other 
j.tinguished composers who wrote 
\\ticisms for a time are Robert Schu- 
jnn, Carl Maria von Weber, Richard 
agner, Hugo Wolf, Paul Dukas, Bed- 
jh Smetana, Wilhelm Pijper, Kurt 
iterberg and Deems Taylor. 
Here in America, composers also 
jve had interesting experiences with 
jtics. One, in detailing the growth of 
js;omposition from its inception to its 
jal replacement on a dusty shelf, com- 
fnted: “After the performance, you 
jit up all night to learn what the 
tics will say. Now this is an interest- 
j; spectacle. Here you have worked 
jie months on a composition. You 
ve tried to cut out all the bad spots. 
jen at rehearsals you have made 
janges. But immediately the critic, 
}m his position of superiority, can 
1 you exactly what’s wrong with it.” 
j.other American composer was puz- 
jd by the fact that crit s invariably 
isparaged each of his -‘w composi- 
‘ns. Then, when a still i. wer one was 
irformed, they harked back to the 
§2vious one and spoke of it in lauda- 
ity terms! A case of memory playing 


iicks. Still another composer noticed 
i 


that the same critic, reviewing the same 
composition on two different occasions, 
gave two varying descriptions of it. He 
had forgotten that he had written about 
it before! 

In the same vein and in an allied 
field, a book reviewer once compared a 
writer's current book to a past book 
which never actually existed! The 
author had only given the title to the 
press as a tentative work which he 
never completed. 

It would be stupid, indeed, for us to 
infer from this discussion that everyone 
who is criticized adversely is a genius, 
or that every critic abuses his power. It 
is all too true that much adverse criti- 
cism is fully justified, and it is also 
(fortunately!) true that there are many 
fair and intelligent critics today. These 
people work hard to be worthy of the 
faith the public has in them, and to 
give a helping hand to musicians, no 
matter whether they must do it by giv- 
ing favorable or unfavorable notices. 

Our inference, then, must be this: 
that in preparing to face professional 
criticism we also must prepare ourselves 
spiritually and emotionally for the ex- 
perience. We must be so strong, within 
ourselves, that neither an adverse nor 
a favorable criticism can possibly sway 
us on our upward path. If the criticism 
is favorable, we must not allow it to 
inflate our ego. If unfavorable, we must 


weigh it and weigh the motives behind 
it to see whether we agree that there is 
truth in it. If we consider it truthful, 
then we must profit by taking the advice 
it offers. 

On the other hand, the public would 
do well to trust its own judgment more 
than it does at present. The distin- 
guished conductor, Hans Lange, once 
told of how, when Mengelberg con- 
ducted in Frankfort, Germany (he was 
director of the Museum-konzert Or- 
chestra there from 1907 to 1920) one 
of the critics attacked him. The critic 
even became angry when Mengelberg 
did not take his advice! This was the 
last straw. A Frankfort official promptly 
decided that Mengelberg was more 
necessary to Frankfort than was the 
critic and as a result, for thirteen years 
the city was without a critic. “And you 
would be surprised,” concluded Dr. 
Lange, “how quickly the public real- 
ized that it could make its own deci- 
sions!” 

Our contemporary public has the 
same duty to its new performers and 
composers. It should learn to trust its 
own judgment, and to insist on more 
than one hearing for new performers 
and new works. If this happens, every- 
one will profit: the performer, the 
teacher, the composer, the music-lover 
himself, and the cause of American 


culture in general! THE END 
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jy can receive the highest type of musical training in your 
1n home. These Extension methods and the curriculum 


Teacher’s Diploma 
Bachelor’s Degree 


lve been developed and perfected by the Conservatory 


MONY: — Written by two of the 

theorists in the country. Simple, 
horough in every way. From basic 
mentals right through to Counter- 
and Orchestration. 


JANCED COMPOSITION: — Designed 
jive you a useful knowledge of mu- 
i forms and the general processes 
? omposition. 


MAL PIANO: — Especially designed 
Steachers or future teachers. Treats 
} solves every problem of the pro- 
sive teacher. 


LIC SCHOOL MUSIC: — Fits you for 
al work in the school room. Our 
el lessons develop originality and 


rr years of time. Their value and soundness is proven in 
careers of thousands of musicians and teachers, who 
te their success largely to the personalized and painstak- 
coaching of this great Conservatory. Courses include: 


HISTORY: — A modern course including 
all types of music from ancient origins 
to 20th Century. Interesting — with em- 
phasis on the analysis of music—not a 


IN MUSIC 


)} CONSERVATORY-TRAINED MUSICIANS COMMAND BETTER INCOMES 


Study in Spare Time 


at Home! 


This is Your Opportunity — Mail Coupon Today! 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-881 
2000 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course | have marked with an X below. 


(J Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Voice 


dull collection of facts. [] Piano, Student’s Course [] Choral Conducting 

(D Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [J Clarinet 
ARRANGING: — All the tricks of modern {] Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s O Dance Band Arranging 
arranging drawn from the experiences (_) Advanced Composition CL] Violin 
of the biggest ‘name’ arrangers in the FH Ear Training & Sight Singing C Guitar 
adage [] History and Analysis of Music [J] Mandolin 

{_] Harmony (J Saxophone 
CHORAL reat sede al od [J Cornet—Trumpet [] Double Counterpoint 
course .includes a the modern tech- ¢ red Bent 
niques—even broadcasting. [LD Professional Cornet—Trumpet [] Banjo 

Name Age 

VOICE:—Includes all essentials, such as 
Breathing, Resonance, Vocalization, Enun- Street No. = 
ciation, Phrasing, Style, etc. City State 


you an excellent guide for teach- 


Are you teaching now? 


If so, how many pupils have 


‘2 UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
| CONSERVATORY 
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you? _______Do you have a Teacher’s Certificate? 
Have you studied Harmony? —__ Would you like to earn 


the Degree of Bachelor of Music? 
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TEACHER’S 
ROUNDTABLE 


Maurice Dumesnil 


Chopin’s 21st Prelude 

Q. Will you tell me how to play meas- 
ures 6 and 12 of Chopin’s Prelude in 
B-flat major, No. 21. In measure 6, 
should the treble quarter note on count 
one be shortened to an eighth note, and 
the grace notes played on “and” in 
triplet rhythm? If not, what is the best 
way to work them in? Also in measure 
12: what is the approved way of work- 
ing in the five grace notes? 


(Mrs.) C. N—lowa 


A. I recommend you play the three 
grace notes on the second eighth note 
of the left hand (sixth: G flat-E flat). 
For measure 12: play the grace notes 
either starting in the same way as in 
measure 6, or play the G before, making 
the A fall on the sixth. One can even 
play G and A before, placing the third 
grace note (G) on the sixth. It is alla 
matter of personal taste and _ there 
should be nothing rigid in the delivery 
of such passages. In fact, there are 
hardly any two concert pianists who 
play these grace notes alike. 


XVIIIth Century Music 


Q. Because I prefer music of the 18th 
century (ending with Beethoven), could 
you tell me where I might purchase 
such music in Urtext? Thanking you, 

(Mrs.) V. B—Indiana 

A. I don’t think you will be able to 
find any Urtext edition of the harpsi- 
chordists, apart from J. S. Bach. But 
you ought to have no objection when 
the text is edited by a high-ranking spe- 
cialist. As examples, I might quote the 
magnificent — luxurious — volume con- 
taining the complete pieces by Jean- 
Philippe Rameau, commented and an- 
notated by C. Saint-Saéns. There are 
also two books of selected numbers by 
XVIIIth Century masters, including 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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VIOLIN 
QUESTIONS 


Harold Berkley 


Violins by Farotti 

Mrs. R. M., Colorado. The violins of 
Celeste Farotti are not very well known 
in this country. Such specimens as have 
arrived here seem to be wellmade instru- 
ments with a very fair tone quality. But 
not enough of them have been seen to 
set up a standard valuation. I personal- 
ly think that the price you mention is 
quite high enough. If you can buy the 
fiddle for $50 less you may be getting 
quite a bargain. 


Inferior Copies 

J. G., Indiana. The violins of Fried. 
Aug. Glass are not well liked by pres- 
ent-day violinists, because of their hard 
quality of tone—the result, probably, 
of the very inferior varnish he used. 
According to his label, his violins are 
copies of a late Stradivarius violin, but 
there is little resemblance and parody 
would be the more accurate word. 


On Buying a Violin 

Mrs. G. S., Ohio. I can quite under- 
stand the difficulty you find in getting 
a suitable violin for your talented son. 
But any reputable dealer would do his 
best to satisfy you in selling you an in- 
strument well worth the price asked for 
it. 1 would suggest that you get in touch 
with the following firms—not neces- 
sarily given in order of preference— 
establishing a bank reference, and tell- 
ing what sort of instrument, brilliant or 
mellow, you would like to have and how 
much you can afford to pay: Wm. Lewis 
& Son, 30 East Adams Street, Chicago, 
Ill.; Shropshire & Frey, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y.; Rembert 
Wurlitzer, 120 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. All three firms are 
eminently reliable. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 


Frederick Phillips 


Q. The Methodist church here has 
two manual Estey pipe organ install 
about thirty years ago. It has bean 
wonderful ‘astrument, has requir 
very little air, but now needs neh 
leathers, a we are planning to hail 
these repairs made. The action is wh 


1} 


is known as direct action. It has be} 
suggested that we electrify it, as loi 
as it is being torn down anyway. 
this an expensive proposition and wo 
you explain the advantages? Also wou 
like your opinion on grill work insteé 
of the customary pipes on older orga 
The church is going through a remoddh 
ing program soon, and several halt 
asked me if I deem it wise to put $2,048) 
or so on this old pipe organ. They sal 
why not add a little more and buy a nq 
electronic organ? I hold out for a pijy 
for church service, and will apprectty 
your comments on our problem. 
M. W—Iny 
A. We are not quite sure what | | 
meant by “direct” action. If it is the of 
style “tracker” action by which the dif 
pressing of the key operates a series ‘If 
levers leading to the opening of tl 
pipe valve, we doubt if any responsib 
organ builder would want to try to cof 
vert this to electric action. If by “€ 
rect” action you mean “pneumatic” # 
plan to electrify would be perfect! 
feasible and worth while, though som 
what expensive. The electric actia 
would give you easier and quicker 1M 
sponse, and we believe you would find 
it definitely advantageous. If possibil 
we recommend keeping the pipe orgall 
and believe the results will justify t 
outlay. 


‘ 


Q. We plan to get our thirteen ye 
old daughter a Spinet Model Hammoh 
organ. This is her seventh year at ti 
piano. We would like to discontinii\ 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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JN INTERESTING booklet has re- 
cently come to my desk: ‘The 
qysical Approach to Violin Prob- 
is, by H. M. Shapiro, whose Eight 
}-dern Studies for Violin I have had 
asion to recommend several times 
: these columns. The booklet is pub- 
ped by Omega Music Edition. New 
i rk. 
i Although it is written to appeal to 
advanced violinist, the principles 
jcussed in this booklet can well be 
ped to much less advanced play- 
. The chapters on Relaxation and 
fbnomy of Movement are especially 
| duable, for they provoke further 
ught on the reader’s part. 
Pome paragraphs in the booklet are 
9 clearly expressed and require care- 
¢ re-reading, but the book as a 
is tersely and competently 
ttten. Absorbed by an imaginative 
tcher, the ideas discussed can well 
# passed on to any intelligent stu- 
wat. 


..1 have one talented youngster 
jo seldom if ever practices, but 
tose mother cannot understand why 
im not satisfied as long as she pays 
) the lessons and gets the child to 
i lessons on time. What would you 
}in a case like this? ... Here are 
}re questions: (1) When should 
le use the vibrato, or should it be 
jd constantly on everything other 
in exercises? (2) How soon, in re- 
-d to advancement, should a stu- 
jit be able to do spiccato bowing? 
y Could you give some indication 
| the average speed, as to metro- 
‘nic marking, at which most Per- 
‘ual Motion pieces and _ studies 
puld be played when up to tempo?” 
| Miss M. B.—Kansas 
More often than not there is a 
‘ther- problem where talented pupils 
P concerned. In some cases she 
restimates the child’s talent, in 
vers she underestimates it. Both 
ses must be handled tactfully, and 
the same time firmly. You must al- 
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ways remember that you are “the doc- 
tor” and that your opinion must be 
considered authoritative. 

With regard to the pupil in ques- 
tion I would suggest that you do not 
worry too much if her progress is not 
so rapid as her talent would seem to 
justify. To an adolescent the world is 
rapidly expanding and every new day 
is likely to bring new interests. In 
this inevitable turmoil of spirit it is 
most difficult for a child to concen- 
trate on anything, let alone violin 
practice—which needs a higher de- 
gree of concentration than almost any 
other activity. You should ease her 
along, without much pushing, seeing 
to it that she does not transgress any 
vital technical principle, nor violate 
any important tenet of good taste. 
Above all, keep her interest alive, let- 
ting her play, in general, the pieces 
she most wants to play, for one can 
never tell when a talented adolescent 
will suddenly develop an intense and 
concentrated desire to improve. 

Concerning the vibrato: the mod- 
ern ear likes to hear each tone as a 
living sound, singingly vibrant and 
projecting the personality of the 
player. For it is by means of the vi- 
brato that the individuality of the 
player’s tone comes through. There 
are some passages, especially in 
French chamber music, where a com- 
pletely “white” tone, devoid of any 
vibrato, can be strikingly effective; 
but it should be used sparingly for its 
effectiveness varies in inverse pro- 
portion to its use. 

But the player should strive to ac- 
quire more than one vibrato, varying 
its speed and width according to the 
music being played. This is worthy 
of concentrated and imaginative study. 
For the classic composers — Bach, 
Handel, Corelli and most of the old- 
school Italians —the vibrato should 
be rather narrow and not too fast, 
with an occasional speeding up for 
climactic high notes. In romantic and 
most modern music — and including 


The Practice Problem 
with the Talented Pupil 


by Harold Berkley 


such “old Italians” as Tartini and 
Veracini, for their music certainly 
has a romantic soul even though it 
is clad in classic garb—a good rule to 
follow is that a note long enough to 
be vibrated should be vibrated. Take, 
as an example, the first movement of 
the Handel Sonata in F major, which 
is more romantic in spirit than most 
of Handel’s slow movements. In this 
movement every sixteenth-note should 
be vibrated, because every sixteenth 
is of melodic value. And all notes of 
longer duration should also, of course, 
be given their meed of vibrato. Espe- 
cially on the third statement of the 
original theme: here a faster and 
somewhat wider vibrato will give an 
added plangency to the tone. 

Your question regarding the spic- 
cato is almost impossible to answer 
directly. So much depends on the 
pupil’s age and talent, and on the 
way he has been taught. Furthermore. 
no student should be given a spiccato 
study until his right hand and wrist 
are completely relaxed and under 
subconscious control. But if a student 
of average talent is taught, from the 
first moment he puts bow to string, 
to use the Wrist-and-Finger Motion 
when changing bow at the frog—and. 
never having done it wrong, he usually 
finds no difficulty in doing it right— 
and a little later is taught to play 
short bows at the frog, using the 
Wrist-and-Finger Motion only, then 
by the end of his first year of study. 
he should be able to play, spiccato, re- 
peated notes at a moderate tempo. This 
is a conservative estimate: in my ex- 
perience many pupils arrive at this 
point after only a few months of study. 
It must be always borne in mind that 
the essential prerequisite for the spic- 
cato is a well-developed Wrist-and- 
Finger Motion. If a student is en- 
couraged to use the spiccato before 
his wrist motions are completely in- 
dependent of the arm, difficulties 
are bound to arise. He will begin to 
use the forearm to help the inade- 
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quately developed wrist motion, and 
very soon he will be found to be using 
more and more arm and less and less 
wrist. When this occurs, the pattern that 
follows is well known: as the player 
tries for more speed, the more the arm 
takes over responsibility for the motion 
the stiffer it becomes, until the arm is 
trying to make the spiccato all on its 
own. The result is painful for both the 
player and the listener, for the arm by 
itself cannot do it. 

With regard to the speed at which 
Perpetual Motion pieces should be 
played, it is easy to shrug off the matter 
by saying “as fast as possible.” But this 
is not quite true. Take the Novacek 
Moto Perpetuo, for example. It can be 
played by a skilled performer at a speed 


of @: =126~132 But it should not be 


so played. The musica! values of the 
piece are entirely lost at so rapid a 
tempo. And there are musical values to 
be brought out in this, the best of the 
Perpetual Motions. Unless one is quite 
content to play the piece as a stunt, it 
should not be taken faster than 4: =112-1s 
For the Ries Moto Perpetuo, which also 
has some musical values to be consid- 
ered, the top speed should not be higher 
than 4-ve-7 . For the last of the Big 
Three, the Paganini Perpetuum Mobile, 
the sky is the limit. It has no recogniza- 
able melodic line that has to be taken 
into consideration, therefore it can be 
played as fast as the player’s technique 
will allow. But it makes greater de- 
mands on the left hand than the other 
two. This is why it is so perfect a daily 
exercise. THE END 


BEHIND THE OPERA CURTAIN 
(Continued from Page 17) 


properties, the scenic artist sketches 
and models the scenery for the opera. 
So that his models may be perfect rep- 
resentations on a small scale of the 
scenery as it is actually to be, he has 
in his studio a facsimile in miniature of 
the stage and flies. A half-inch on the 
miniature stage represents a foot on 
the real one. These little scenes are 
made of cardboard so as to admit easily 
of alterations, for frequently the scene 
must be changed in order to harmonize 
with the stage manager’s plans, the 
costumer’s designs, and the products of 
the property workshop. 

Frequently the production of an opera 
involves the making of costumes for as 
many as 300 persons. Therefore, the 
costume department of an opera house 
is a dressmaking and tailoring establish- 
ment on a grand scale. The costumer’s 
many assistants are always busily en- 
gaged making clothes for new operas or 
refitting and mending old costumes. A 
hanging closet and a drawer are usually 
assigned to each opera in the repertoire 
—the closet for the garments of the 
chorus and the drawer for those of the 
principals. Before four o’clock of an 
afternoon preceding a performance at 
a major opera house the costumes for 
the evening are sent downstairs and 
hung in the chorus and ballet dressing 
rooms, where hooks are assigned to each 
person, or placed in the artist’s dress- 
ing rooms. At night after the perform- 
ance they are sent upstairs again. The 
next morning each costume is carefully 
inspected. Loose stitches are promptly 
taken in, tears are mended, and missing 
buttons are replaced before the gar- 
ment is laid away. 

The stage manager shapes the mate- 
rial and acting features of a perform- 
ance. He is responsible for what is 
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called the “business” of the piece, 
which is largely everything outside the 
purely musical features of the perform- 
ance yet relates chiefly to the action. 
This includes the grouping of the chorus 
and the principals and the bringing on 
of the processions. These matters are 
studied out long before the rehearsals 
begin. Indeed many weeks before the 
chorus sees a note of their music, the 
stage manager decides from what part 
of the stage each phrase is to be sung. 

Almost at once upon receiving word 
that a new work is to be performed, he 
inserts blank pages within the piano 
score, upon which he notes what is to 
occur simultaneously with the playing 
of certain bars of music on the page op- 
posite. It may be a change of scene, a 
lighting effect, the entrance of a pro- 
cession, the exit of a character, a change 
in the position of the chorus, or the 
beginning of the ballet. 

The arrangements for the giving of 
each opera on every subscription night 
are in the hands of the general manager. 
In all its various phases the job is tre- 
mendous. The manager must arrange 
the programs, week in and week out, so 
that no singer of big réles shall per- 
form more than four times in one week. 
Two or three times is the more usual 
arrangement. He must not give the 
Friday subscribers too much of one 
singer, nor the Monday subscribers too 
little of another. Everybody expects to 
hear every singer an equal number of 
times during the season as well as all 
the novelties. 

If one of the stars should become ill 
and thoughtlessly or unavoidably send 
word at five o’clock on the day of the 
performance that he is obliged by the 
doctor’s orders to cancel his appear- 
ance for that evening, the manager is in 


a dangerous position. For only coolhe 
ed and lightning action can savé} 
change of program. If, however, 
substitute should be available for 
indisposed singer and the program 
to be changed, all the others in the q 
must be notified, whether they are 
playing golf, singing in concerts, or 
tired and resting after a day’s rehea 
ing. The scenery for the substitute op}}} 
must be hauled over from the sta} 
house in a near-by street; the alreaf 
set stage must be rid of its furnitu 
the wings cleared of the dozens of 
jects used in the second, third, 

fourth acts, and the new acts substitu 

Sometimes a leading singer has gajj 
to get ready for a scheduled opera op! 
to find his dressing room hung 
two sets of costumes and to be told t 
the opera for the evening is still 7 
decided. Another leading singer is 
under the doctor’s care, and the st 
crew is prepared to set the scene w 
either of two operas, now both consu 
ing very limited wing space. But tha 
is no confusion—only a general attit 
of tense preparedness for any em) 
gency. Then all the papers must 
warned of the change, programs mu 
be altered, and dozens of details 
tended to. 

Such is a résumé of the work aj 
problems involved in preparing an a} 
era. In three and one-half or four houl 
you see the result of what is actual 
months of. excessive activity and evi 
headaches behind the opera curtain. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 
(Continued from Page 42) 


Suggestions for selling a violin 

Sister M. S., Iowa. For help in di 
posing of your violin I would suggelf 
that you get in touch with Williay 
Lewis & Son, 30 East Adams Street, 
with Kenneth Warren & Son, 28 Eaji 
Jackson Boulevard. Both of thees firm} 
in Chicago, Ill. Or if you would prefay 
to deal with a New York firm, I sugge# 
that you contact Rembert Wurlitzer ] 
West 42nd Street, or Shropshire anjf 
Frey, 119 West 57th Street. Both af 
these firms are in New York City. Ank 
one of these four firms will treat yo 
courteously and fairly, and you can “dl 
pend on their judgment. But you muy} 
be prepared to hear that the violin is nd 
a genuine Stradivarius. The oddij 
against it are some hundreds of thous 
ands to one. If the instrument is a reall 
good copy, it might be worth severa 
hundred dollars. But the likelihood i 
that it is a correctly labeled factor 
product worth about fifty dollars. 
one could tell you more than this with 
out seeing the violin and examining 
carefully. 


h/ NEED NOT worry about 
" where our future supply of or- 
pists is to come from so long as 
ire are students like 18+year-old 
jarles Brown. ' 
jespite his youth, this young man 
#5 a repertoire which would do cred- 
#0 a man twice his age. This year 
}. has memorized, and played in a 
ies of three recitals, the whole of 
ach’s “Orgelbichlein.” 

or is this an isolated or extreme 
mple. I have met a good number 
}youngsters recently who have ex- 
red the literature of their instru- 
nt with admirable zeal. Nor does 
ir interest stop with repertoire. 
ey are interested in the design and 
ilding of fine installations. 

ft is encouraging to see intelligent, 
ted young men devoting their at- 
tion to the pipe-organ. To play this 
}trument well requires all the knowl- 
ze and skill which a talented per- 
Hmer can devote to the task. 

t(he electro - pneumatic action is 
ewhat mechanical; there is no 
Hint of contact” such as the piano 
lords. Unlike the pianist or the 
jing-player, who can vary the in- 
Lsity of his tone instantaneously by 
: per-pressure, the organist must rely 
FARE phrasing and on changes of 
istration to vary the tone. 

At was this fact which caused Dr. 
ert Schweitzer to sound the cry of 
jack to the tracker action!” Dr. 
jiweitzer detested the electro-pneu- 
tic action not only for its inflex- 
\lity and its tendency to sound when 
} player’s sleeve accidentally touches 
» keys, but also for its extreme lia- 
ity to get out of order. 

He relates that once when he was 
play at a Bach festival in Alsace, 
: organ went dead. A hastily-sum- 
bned specialist found the cause of 
» trouble; a grain of sand had fallen 
™m the ceiling and jammed the 
Fenian. 

That, to Dr. Schweitzer, made it 
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Young Hopefuls 


by Alexander McCurdy 


utterly inexcusable. “Had it been an 
earthquake, I should have said noth- 
ing . . . As to that, you will see that 
the old tracker organs will not suffer 
even at the Last Judgment, but will 
remain standing for the angels to 
play the Gloria on.” 

But, however much we may agree 
with Dr. Schweitzer in principle, the 
tracker action is not always practical 
on an installation of any considerable 
size. Each added stop increases the 
key-pressure. A big four-manual in- 
strument would be like the English 
organs of the Middle Ages, which re- 
quired a pull of 47 pounds to open 
each pipe, and which were played by 
crews of muscular blacksmiths. 

Besides, it is a rarity to find a 
tracker organ in first class playable 
condition today. Accordingly we must 
put up with the electro-pneumatic ac- 
tion, and find ways to make it sound 
flexible and expressive. The playing 
of our top-flight organists today is 
evidence that the trick can be done. 

Young Charles Brown at eighteen 
is organist in a Lutheran church, 
whose pastor is musically informed 
and has high musical ideals for his 
church. He gives his young organist 
all possible help and encouragement. 

This is the environment in which 
organ-playing thrives. The pipe-organ 
is par excellence the instrument of the 
church. The masterpieces of the great- 
est builders are invariably found in 
churchly locations. Pipe-organs gen- 
erally do not take to the theatre; when 
they do, the results, as in the case of 
movie-palace installations of the Twen- 
ties, are often appalling. 

It may be that the increase in 
church attendance being noted all 
over the country today will bring 
about a revival of interest in pipe- 
organs and in the art of organ-play- 
ing. Composers in particular have 
often tended to overlook the organ as 
a musical medium, with the result that 
not as many new works are being 


written for the organ as there ought 
to be. 

The great organ virtuosi have al- 
most invariably been church musi- 
cians. This is true today; it was true 
also in the sixteenth century, when 
the playing of Gioseffe Zarlino is said 
to have attracted crowds of 30,000 
listeners to St. Mark’s in Venice. 

As a church musician the organist’s 
responsibility is more than simply dis- 
playing his virtuosity. It is his duty 
to provide music for the church serv- 
ice as well. Moreover, it is not sufh- 
cient merely to prepare anthems, offer- 
tories, responses and so forth; this 
must be done with a sort of unob- 
trusive brilliance which does not call 
attention to itself. 

In many Protestant churches the 
pulpit is higher than the altar; often 
so much so as to be reached by a flight 
of steps. This is an old tradition run- 
ning back to the time of Martin 
Luther. Its significance is that faith is 
more important than ritual, and that 
all other portions of the church serv- 
ice are designed to put worshippers 
in a reverent and receptive frame of 
mind for the sermon. 

Especially is this true of the music. 
If the listener says to himself, “What 
brilliant organ-playing! What superb 
choral singing!”, then the organist- 
choirmaster has failed in his purpose. 
The listener should say instead, “What 
an impressive service!” 

The music of the church has been 
aptly described as “the graceful hy- 
phen which binds the service to- 
gether.” It is the means to an end, not 
an end in itself. 

Charles Brown, as a working organ- 
ist, has encountered the problem of 
working with singers, and finds it a 
stimulating challenge. In this he is 
echoing the opinion of Fritz Reiner, 
who when he left the Metropolitan 
Opera to go to Chicago, told a news- 
paper reporter he did so with real 
regret. “Opera is fascinating,” 
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Reiner said. “There are so many things 
that can go wrong.” 

Perhaps this could apply also to the 
church service which involves so much 
responsibility on the part of singers. 
They may come in too soon, or forget 
to come in at all; they may skip meas- 
sures, forget words, lose their places 
in the music. All sorts of things can 
happen. One has to be prepared for 
emergencies, and to anticipate them, 
insofar as possible, before they occur. 

It is in the nature of things that the 
young organist-choirmaster will learn 
his trade at first the hard way, by mak- 
ing blunders and correcting them. 


Eventually, however, the time comes 
when with a well-rehearsed choir and 
the music well worked into his fingers, 
prepared to cope with unforeseen acci- 
dents, the young organist finds his serv- 
ice going as smoothly as cream pours 
into coffee. He can tell from the con- 
gregation’s singing of the hymns that 
something has been communicated to 
them, too. 

From all this is derived a kind of 
satisfaction with work well done which 
is not matched, so far as my knowledge 
goes, in any other kind of musical per- 
formance. 


THE END 


BOOKS ON AMERICAN MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 20) 


Ewen, David, ed. The Book of Mod- 
ern Composers. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1942. 560 pp. 

Roy Harris, Aaron Copland and 
George Gershwin are the Americans 
represented in this series of essays. 
Each composer is considered through a 
biographical statement, a brief essay of 
his own, occasionally a “personal note” 
by a friend or relation, and a lengthy 
essay discussing his aesthetic and works. 
A photograph of each is included. 


Goss, Madeleine. Modern Music- 
Makers: Contemporary American 
Composers. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1952. 499 pp. 

A group of biographical studies of 
over thirty-five contemporary compos- 
ers whose dates of birth range from 
1874 (Charles Ives) to 1922 (Lukas 
Foss), all, apparently, written by Miss 
Goss. Each composer is represented by 
a photograph, a small reproduction of 
his manuscript and an extended essay 
which combines biographical details 
with a description of his works, plus a 
chronological chart of events in his life 
and his works. 


Howard, John Tasker. Our American 
Music. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company (3rd edition, with Sup- 
plementary Chapters by John Lyons), 
copyright 1946, 1954. 841 pp. 

An extensive history of music and 
musicians in America, this survey places 
its emphasis primarily upon a con- 
sideration of the lives and works of the 
outstanding composers and performers 
in American musical history. Included 
are identifications of major trends in 
American composition and musical life 
and a consideration of the sociological 
history of musical activities in this coun- 
try. The work is similar in scope and 
content to that of Stuart Chase, but has 
the added advantage of the Supple- 
mentary Chapters which identify a large 
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number of the younger contemporary 
composers and discuss the current mu- 
sical scene. 


Howard, John Tasker, with the assist- 
ance of Arthur Mendel. Our Con- 
temporary Composers: American 
Music in the Twentieth Century. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1941. 

This work contains a series of de- 
scriptive essays on the music of many 
twentieth century composers, as well 
as brief biographical data on each. The 
scope of the book is wide, the authors 
having apparently endeavoured to in- 
clude as many composers as possible, 
representing the several styles and ten- 
dencies evident in contemporary Amer- 
ican musical composition. Each essay 
includes mention of many works and in- 
formal analyses of those considered to 
be most significant or representative. A 
brief section discusses the opportunities 
for the contemporary composer, the mu- 
sical scene in America, the activities of 
philanthropic foundations and _ other 
organizations which offer aid and en- 
couragement to the composer in 
America. 


Reis, Claire. Composers in America. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947, 

This is a work intended solely to give 
information. It consists of an alphabet- 
ical listing of over 250 composers, for 
each of whom brief biographical in- 
formation and a complete list of works 
(to date of the work’s writing) are pro- 
vided. Concise and convenient for ref- 
erence but, unfortunately, no longer up 
to date. 


Salazar, Adolfo. Music in Our Time. 
Translated from the Spanish by Isabel 
Pope. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1946. 


Chapter 29 (pp. 308-334) is devote 
to American music. The compose 
chosen for inclusion are discussed 
groups according to their aesthetic p 
suasion and their position in the histo 
of recent developments in America 
music. The remarks on each are briaj) 
but cogent, and this chapter forms a 
excellent guide to the more importa 
names and trends in contemporat 
American music. | 
; 


} 


Saminsky, Lazare. Living Music ¢ 
the Americas. New York: Howe 
Soskin and Crown Publishers, cop 


right 1949. 

Chapters 2, 3 and 4 (pp. 26-146) a1 
devoted to American music. A brid} 
survey of American musical culture, a 
the influences of our folk art upon thé 
culture, opens the discussion. Severé 
contemporary composers are treate} 
briefly, with reference made to their oulf} 
standing works, illustrated by musica} 
examples. Composers are grouped aé 
cording to their compositional style ¢ 
tendency, thus furthering quick ident) 
fication. This is a survey rather than 
comprehensive analysis of contemporary 
techniques, but is useful as an introduc 
tion to contemporary styles and the me} 
who make them. 


Schreiber, Flora Rheta and Pers} 
chetti, Vincent. William Schumar} 
New York: G. Schirmer, Inc., copy 
right 1954. 139 pp. : 
The opening biographical section, b 
Miss Schreiber, makes good diversio 
ary reading, having been written in thi 
“slick” manner of the more populat 
magazines. The heart of the book, | 
Mr. Persichetti, subjects Schuman’s mu 
sic to the well-informed eye of one jf 
his colleagues. An analysis from a com} 
poser’s point of view, it discusses i} 
detail the various elements of Schuff 
man’s compositional style, with genew} 
ous use made of musical examples. E3 
haustive analyses of five major worki 
close the section. The writing is clea 
simple and comparatively non-technica 


Smith, Julia. Aaron Copland: Hiif 
Work and Contribution to Amer 
can Music. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 1955. 336 pp. 
Originally prepared as a Ph.D. thesis 
this study of Copland is extensive a1 
well-documented, if a little pedantic 
The entire study is organized chrond 
logically, discussions of Copland’ 
works appearing in the appropriat 
places in the biography. The author i 
generous with musical examples an 
painstaking in her analyses, but offer 
little new insight into either his cony 
positional practices or his aestheti 
Appendices include List of Musicag 
Works; List of Recordings; Chrone 
logical List of Critical Works. “ 
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jtinguished instrument,” he said, 
nting to an entry in March, showing 
t a concert grand, Numero 27357, 
jl been manufactured for and shipped 
Monsieur Thalberg at Naples. 

} returned to California with a new 
(pect for my Erard, although, I am 
ced to confess, unaware of the im- 
j tance of its original owner. Then, in 
king to learn more about early 
girds, I found in Grove’s Dictionary of 
sic a description of the contributions 
he Erard family: the “double escape- 
Yat” invented in 1808, and “repetition 
jion,” patented in 1821, with the fol- 
fing statement: “Although at once 
#pted by Hummel and other pianists 
jnote, including Liszt, then a boy, 
hird’s action was slow to obtain rec- 
fiition. It did not gain a satisfactory 
(ition until Thalberg, after 1830, had 
fatified his admirable playing with 
# specialities.” 

Whalberg! The name written inside 
¥ own piano! And when I turned to 
i pages Grove devotes to that virtuoso, 
yre was the evidence that linked him 
nitely to my Erard: Thalberg had 
hight a villa in Posilippo, Naples, 
yi had retired there in 1858. Pre- 
nably the piano had been ordered 
yore he departed on his extensive tour 
ithe Americas. Allowing for months 
slow transport by river-barge from 
‘is to the sea, and then by sailing- 
sel to Naples, the new piano must 
ie reached the villa shortly before 
jalberg’s return from his triumphs in 
jizil and the United States. 

orn in Geneva in 1812, Sigismund 
jalberg’s now forgotten career united 
*the elements of romance, fame and 
Mtune. As the natural son of the 
strian Prince Moritz Dietrichstein 
‘| the Baroness von Wetzlar, his sur- 
ne was concocted by his mother in 
ute to the valley and mountains that 
Itered the love-child. Young Thal- 
tg had every advantage of high birth 
,ept his father’s title. At the age of 
i, he went to live with his father in 
inna. Impressed by his son’s talent, 
' Prince gave up his career as an 
tbassador in order to supervise the 
7’s musical training. He studied under 
:hter and Hummel, but his real piano- 
tcher was Mittag, first bassoon of the 
bnna Court Opera. At eighteen Thal- 
-g gave his first public concerts, tour- 
- Germany. As early as 1828 he had 
‘formed his own compositions, and 
first piano concerto (opus 5) was 
glished in 1830. 


Icome. Arthur Loesser, in Men, Wo- 
n and Pianos (N. Y. 1954) tells at 
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THALBERG’S ERARD: 


(Continued from Page 15) 


length how French society, and espe- 
cially the ladies, idolized the handsome 
young man with the aristocratic bar 
sinister. The fashionable world had gone 
mad about the soirée musicale. No 
wonder, since Paris was then teeming 
with every kind of genius—Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Berlioz, Paganini, Liszt. 

Of all these giants, only Thalberg 
could challenge Liszt as a pianist. It 
was Thalberg’s technical perfection and 
the electrical effect of his personality 
upon his audience that became prover- 
bial. By dividing a melody between the 
two handsso that a bass could be played 
with the left and the accompaniment 
with the right, he produced the effect 
of three independent hands. In his arti- 
cle on pianoforte-playing, Grove asserts: 
“Thalberg’s wonderful power of sing- 
ing on the pianoforte is historically in- 
teresting as having so much impressed 
Mendelssohn as to incite him to imitate 
it, and it is at least possible that not 
only the E Minor Prelude, where a 
favorite device of Thalberg’s is delib- 
erately imitated, but a great number of 
the Songs Without Words were more or 
less consciously influenced by Thal- 
berg’s ideal cantabile.” 

At any rate Mendelssohn, who him- 
self had acquired an Erard piano in 
1833, was outspoken in preferring Thal- 
berg’s playing to that of Liszt. But the 
professional critics in Paris were sharp- 
ly divided, with Berlioz championing 
Liszt, and Fétis, a concert-reviewer of 
much influence, favoring Thalberg. A 
musical duel was inevitable. The two 
contenders were invited to perform at 
the same salon. Liszt began the battle 
with his “Niobe Fantasia,’ and Thal- 
berg counter-attacked with his “Moses 
Fantasia,” a particular favorite of Men- 
delssohn. The winner? According to the 
experts, Liszt. In the eyes of the ladies, 
Thalberg. 

Robert Schumann, writing in Vienna 
in 1838, summed up for the opposition: 
“So far as solo-playing was concerned, 
the fourth decade of the century saw it 
at its highest pitch of executive bril- 
liancy and at its lowest of purpose and 
feeling—indeed it may be comprehen- 
sively designated as the epoch of Thal- 
berg.” On another occasion, however, 
Schumann called Thalberg ‘“‘a god when 
seated at the piano.” Liszt himself 
awarded his rival a barbed encomium, 
dismissing him as “the only artist who 
could play the violin on the keyboard.” 

But that was evidently just what nine- 
teenth century popular taste called for. 
As a player of salon-music, at least, 
Thalberg has remained without equal. 
He composed most of the operatic and 
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other fantasias that appeared on his 
programmes—over ninety are listed, as 
well as two operas which, in contrast 
with his piano pieces, were immediate 
failures. 

For twenty years he toured the con- 
tinent, England and even Russia. Then 
came the historic visit to the New World. 
Richard Hoffman, the American pianist, 
writing in 1910 his memoirs of musical 
New York in the 1850’s, described as 
magnificent Thalberg’s initial perform- 
ance at Niblo’s concert-room. Under the 
management of Ullmann, Thalberg gave 
as many as three concerts a day; usually 
a morning musicale and an evening 
recital in New York City, and an after- 
noon concert in Brooklyn, The daytime 
affairs were, of course, mainly for the 
ladies—social events at which tea was 
served during the entr’actes. His reper- 
toire boasted twelve of his own tran- 
scriptions of operatic arias. Some of these 
made such prodigious demands on his 
virtuosity that, according to Hoffman, 
Thalberg would often spend the greater 
part of the night practicing. His stamina 
must have been extraordinary, since he. 
followed up his American concert tour 
of 1856 with another, equally strenuous, 
in 1857. This time he used an American 
piano, a Chickering, having discovered 
the Erard was adversely affected by 
transportation and changes of climate. 

Having amassed a fortune, Thalberg 
had decided on permanent retirement at 
Naples in 1858, so that he could devote 
himself to a most unmusical hobby—the 
production of wine from the grapes 
planted on the slopes of his Posilippo 
retreat. In 1862, however, he deserted 
his vineyards to perform in England, 
and in 1863 again crossed the Atlantic 
to make a farewell tour of Brazil. It 
was probably on my Erard that he 
practiced for these last appearances, 
and as I look at its yellowed keys I like 
to imagine how eagerly they responded 
to his wide-spanned hands and _ pecu- 
liarly shaped fingertips that, according 
to Grove, produced those “fine melodic 
and harmonic effects in legato playing.” 

Before his death in 1871, Thalberg 
was to succeed in another art, wine- 
growing. At the Paris Exposition in 
1868 his vintage Posilippo received a 
medal. While Thalberg, like Candide, 
was devoting his last years to cultivat- 
ing his garden, his one-time rival, Liszt, 
in nearby Rome was devoting himself 
to his long-beloved Princess Carolyne 
von Sayn-Wittgenstein, and to the com- 
position of church music. 

I wonder if Liszt, mellowed, mag- 
nanimous, ever paid a visit to the villa 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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FIRST YEAR 
ESSENTIALS 


FOR YOUNG PIANISTS 
by 
ISADORE FREED 


FIRST YEAR ESSENTIALS 


A good selection of Folk 
Songs is used to bring out 
Rhythm, Harmony, Technic, 
and Melody. 

Preparatory exercises help 
the student work out details 
as to scales, arpeggios and 
chords. Student is encouraged 
to create his own tunes to 
various rhymes. 
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THE END 
AND THE MEANS 


by Frank Gaviani 


As told to Theresa Costello 


N MUSIC as in other fields work 
is less dull and success is more 

assured, if from the outset, the stu- 
dent keeps before him a clearly de- 
fined picture of the end result, as 
well as an acquaintance with the 
means by which this can be attained. 
Everyone who studies the accordion 
seriously should have a triple result 
in view: 

1. The proper execution of music 

2. Reading at sight 

3. A knowledge of the laws of har- 

mony, without which, it is im- 
possible to understand and ana- 
lyze music. 

These different aspects of a musical 
education should be carried on simul- 
taneously from the beginning so that 
the pupil’s attainment may be bal- 
anced and well-rounded. Some be- 
come accordionists without being mu- 
sicians: others become musicians 
without being accordionists. 

To be an accordionist, in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of the word, is to 
possess sufficient ability to be able to 
interpret any work reasonably well: 
but it is also imperative that, we un- 
derstand the necessity of applying 
this ability to developing a well-se- 
lected repertory, which should be fre- 
quently renewed. In short, an accor- 
dionist should always be prepared to 
perform at a moment’s notice. This 
seems a most natural conclusion but 
it is rarely so. Usually a piece that is 
known today is laid aside tomorrow. 
Even the most industrious pupils 
readily forget what they have learned 
and always live unprepared between 
the selection they once knew and the 
one on which they arecurrently work- 
ing. 

Such a course should not be con- 
sidered desirable because the student 
should bear in mind that we study to 
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ACCORDIO 


Hdited by Theresa Costello 


Wy 
learn, to enrich our memory, andh}} 
keep at our fingertips a chosen regi) 
tory, perfected and improved by ¢} 
stant attention. The learning of mu 
is no less important than its exeif] 
tion, especially for an amateur. A tif 
eventually comes when the stud 
finds that he can no longer dev} 
several hours a day to study. Cony 
quently he finds his repertory is 
hausted, and his music, instead of |} 
ing a pleasure, is only a laborig 
study. Finally it is given up and jf 
accordion is laid aside, not to 
touched again. 

The good reader, on the other ha 


' 


| 
; 


\ 
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can keep up his music all his life. | 
may have only a few moments da 
to give his instrument, but these « 
sufficient to keep him prepared |} 
play a new selection with ease. Thi 
too, he can recall a piece that he hj 
previously heard or he can previl 
a future concert selection. A ge 
reader is always prepared to id 
part, without previous stady, in ff 
semble playing or to accompanylf 
singer. i 
It is only by serious work that t! | 


end can be attained. While it is tn 
that a pupil’s natural musical abillf 
affects in greater or less degree tf 
results obtained, it is also true thf 
without work, this ability, howey# 
promising it may be, will prod 
nothing lasting. | 

Intelligence, excluding all  stuif 
that is mechanical or routine, givesh 
reasoning the principal réle and 4 
velops in a pupil the spirit of s 
instruction. A conscience that is 
ways awake will aid a patient atte 
tion and a resolute will. By meth 
the pupil becomes familiar with 
processes which facilitate executi 
and increases tenfold the value of t 
time expended in study. It is possil 
to acquire a good technique by me 
od alone. 

The importance of: this point: 
often doubted by those who have t 
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sufficient experience. Many believe 
developing technique through 
jhod takes away much of the grace, 
jrm and the qualities of expression to 
ch so great a value is attached. This 
ij mistake. No matter how talented a 
son may be, if his fingers have not 
yome flexible through practice or if 
jas not overcome various difficulties 
jperformance, he may never attain the 
zht of perfection. Sooner or Jater his 
igress will be arrested by unforeseen 
jitacles. 
jet us not close this discussion with- 
considering a probable objection. 
jiot the course proposed too extended 
the average mind? Can’t it be sim- 
ied under certain circumstances? 
» five or six years generally devoted 
ithe accordion in a young person’s 
sical education should, if well em- 
#yed, produce the desired result. This 
Hilt can be achieved without extra 
or and without the possession of 
sual talent. However, if the studies 
mot follow a regular course and 
# sical aptness is lacking, then it can 
Sreadily seen that greater importance 
Yuld be given to reading than to ex- 
ition. If, on the other hand, every- 
ig favors the complete development 
the musical taste, a pupil can be- 
tie both a musician and an accordion- 
Jand should push forward to this end 
da the faith and will that always in- 
Hes success. THE END 


WORLD OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 8) 


tductor of the New York Oratorio 
yiety. He is credited with having in- 
Hluced a total of 28 American works 
dconcerts given by foreign orchestras 
j heir native European cities during a 


5-1956 tour. 


the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
tough, New Hampshire, is observing 
150th anniversary this year and the 
int is being observed by premiére 
iformances of works by Colony com- 
ers. On February 10, Douglass 
Yore’s opera, “The Ballad of Baby 
I>,” was given its television premiére 
tthe ABC network, and on the same 
he Stanley Hollingsworth’s opera, 
jie Grande Breteche,” was given its 
lial premiére by the NBC Opera 
inpany. On February 28, the Third 
inphony of, Pulitzer Prize winner 
}1 Kubik was played for the first time 
‘the New York-Philharmonic-Sym- 
my Orchestra, conducted by Dimitri 
‘Yropoulos. Among other such works 
eduled for first performances will be 
ae Unicorn in the Garden,” a one 
opera by Russell Smith, to be given 
May by the Hartt Foundation in 
itford, Connecticut, and the Minnea- 
is Art Institute. 

' (Continued on Page 64) 
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from the SCHROEDER AND GUNTHER CATALOG 
LOUISE GARROW 


MARK NEVIN 

DEEP RIVER FANTASY. A Novelty transcription for two Pianos—Four Hands, 
based on the Negro Spiritual ‘Deep River’’ Complete for two pianos ..... 
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Use the new 


ADA RICHTER—. 
PIANO COURSE 


A teacher writes: 
“The Older Beginner's Book One” is 
so clearly defined .. . every explanation 
so simple and to the point, it 
actually teaches itself. 


° Effective ¢ Comprehensive 
° Entertaining ° Contemporary 


for the Student for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ * Books I, II, III (Early Beginner) 75¢, Book IV (Early 
Beginner) $1.00 » “Keyboard Games” (Supplementary material to be used 
with last half of Book I, and all of Book II) 75¢ + “Adventures At The Key- 
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GOOD VOCAL HABITS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


student—long before there can be any 
question of a career—one is faced with 
the need for evaluating methods and 
making important decisions. And this. 
I think, is a good thing! It teaches one 
awareness, concentration, and a sense 
of responsibility. 

“At every point of my vocal career. 
I have been greatly helped by my 
pianistic training, and all that went 
with it. It is very useful to be able to 
read scores, to judge of vocal lines be- 
fore one actually sings them. to under- 
stand intervals which is important in 
maintaining pure intonation. 

“The basis of all good singing, of 
course, is correct breathing and correct 
breath support. There are no ‘tricks’ 
or short-cuts here—one must master the 
well-tested principles of bel canto, 
drawing a full, free breath, supporting 
it on firm diaphragmatic control, and 
sending out all the breath as freely as 
one has taken it in. I was greatly helped 
by Mme. Melis. who made me under- 
stand the value of a good pianissimo. 
In Italy, we call this singing ‘sul fiato’-— 
on the breath; it means using the 
breath as freely, as easily, as one 
breathes without singing, never push- 
ing, never forcing, sending the tone out 
naturally. And this needs study! 

“In my work as a student, and in my 
work today. I never attempt to begin 
singing pianissimo. To achieve this all- 
important technique, one must first pre- 
pare the voice; some call this ‘warming 
up’; I call it getting my voice to move. 
To do this, I begin the day’s work 
neither forte nor piano, but quite na- 
turally, without thought to dynamics in 
either direction. As the voice comes out. 
I use it. This makes it freer in a gym- 
mastic sense; only after it has been 
thus loosened (made to move) do I be- 
gin the true pianissimo attack, singing 
on the breath, and never pushing or 
forcing. 

“As to practice material, I use scales 
(always with different attacks, legato, 
staccato, etc.), and the usual vocalises. 
A specially helpful exercise is the spin- 
ning of tone—using one full breath to 
begin a tone pianissimo, to enlarge it in 
a gradual crescendo, and then to bring 
it back again to the original pianissimo, 
letting the breath explore the tone fully. 
The actual exercise one sings is less 
important than the way in which one 
sings it. Always one must be sure of 
one’s breath, one’s support, one’s con- 
trol. 

“When it comes to actual stage work, 
I feel that it is wise not to begin with 
secondary roles, hoping thus to get a 
start and to grow into leading réles. The 
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idea may be sound enough, but it is 
difficult to make it work! Too often, the 
singer who begins with small réles 
stays with them for years; and once one 
has become typed as a secondary singer. 
it takes even harder work and greater 
determination to go higher. At the 
moment, I can think of only one artist 
who made the successful climb from 
secondary to leading roles; she is our 
great mezzo-soprano, Giulietta Simiona- 
to, who began on a small scale and so 
perfected her art (especially the colora- 
tura contralto techniques) that she be- 
came one of our most admired leading 
artists. 

“The great thing in public work is 
never to be tempted out of the natural 
compass of the voice. This means reject- 
ing any parts—no matter how beautiful, 
how satisfying. how tempting—which 
do not fit the voice. In my own work, for 
instance, I never have attempted a pure- 
ly dramatic part. and I never shall. Not 
being naturally a dramatic soprano. I 
might lose my pianissimo without ac- 
quiring full dramatic power. In Italy. 
we recognize four categories of soprano; 
besides the coloratura, the lyric and the 
dramatic, there is the lirico-spinto. This 
is basically (and naturally) a lyric 
voice with, however, some additional 
power. It is to this category that my 
voice belongs. I sing Mimi, Butterfly, 
Desdemona, Marguerite, etc., as well as 
the somewhat heavier roles of Aida and 
Maddalena (“Andrea Chénier.”) These 
are not really dramatic soprano parts. 
The opera “Aida” is, indeed, a dramatic 
one, but the name-part itself is more 
emotional than active. Aida herself has 
few passionate outbursts and none of 
the conflicts which express themselves 
in that form. She is wistful, homesick, 
readier to accept than to struggle. And 


I keep my work within the frame of the - 


roles which are natural to my voice. 
The darker, more powerful elements in 
the lirico-spinto quality should never be 
forced or pushed into straight dramatic 
parts. 

“Of all my roles, La Traviata is, per- 
haps, the most difficult for here, three 
voices come into play. The First Act is 
more suited to the coloratura; the Sec- 
ond Act is more dramatic; while the 
Third Act is intensely lyric. For me, 
the secret of good stage work is to 
portray each role as a character rather 
than as a mere part. It is always a help 
to sing in one’s own native language; 
the feeling for the words (as well as the 
familiar vowels and consonants) makes 
it easier to bring conviction to a part. 

“Whenever and whatever I sing, I try 
to make each new performance a dra- 


matic creation in its own right. I ava 
repeating the same gestures, the sa 
motions, at every given moment. F 
one thing, such a routined procedu 
tendsto make for a routine performang 
In second place, one must always alld 
for changes (even emergéncies) in t 
playing of the rest of the cast. If o 
is utterly habituated to addressing t 
tenor from the left, let us say, and s 
denly he happens. to turn right, o 
could easily get confused. It is good 
avoid feeling dependent on any e 
ment but one’s own thoughtful and ca 
centrated working-out of every sta 
situation, as it occurs. Also, each sing 
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It is not enough to face one’s partndl| 
look at him, sing to him at the mome 
that the score demands it, and then loaf 
away again and arrange one’s costum#} 
At every moment of playing, one shoul} 
be completely in character, lookin 
talking, conducting oneself exactly 
the personage would do. 

“Before each performance, I get n 
voice to move in the manner I have 4 
ready described—scales and vocalis#} 
in natural tone, gradually working up 
the true pianissimo attack. The day aftif 
singing, I again put my voice into 
best natural position. Some réles aj 
keyed lower than others and tend }f 
bring the voice down. In preparing 
one’s next work, then, it is necessai} 
to bring it up again. And the same y 
calises, practiced in the same way, 4 
very helpful. 

“Another problem that needs coif 
centrated attention is keeping the fu 
voice within its best natural framewors 
The singer should show no breaks i" 
tween the different registers of rangif 
There should be no deviations of co 
or quality as one progresses up ami 
down the scale. The inherent charm 
good singing is beautiful quality. Thy 
is what the singer works to build ar 
to maintain. Never should quality If 
sacrificed to range, to power, to an 
thing at all. By recognizing the tn 
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through good teaching, and by resoluteff 
maintaining quality throughout all onelf 
work, one comes a step nearer acquil 
ing good vocal habits.” 
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“MUSIC FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE” 


(Continued from Page 23) 


‘Years ago, I was struck by the fact 
jit there were dozens of fine musicians 
# the nation,” she says, “who were 
strated in their careers because they 
1 no audiences.” Feeling that outlets 
this wasted talent had to be created 
Ha insured for years to come, she set 


1 : ~ . 

i: to teach music appreciation to 
} Idren. 

4 Young Nina founded the organization 


led Young Audiences, in Baltimore. 
le of its purposes was to make young 
}>ple want to perform or simply listen 
#music. Whether future artists were 
Wveloped through this plan did not 
jitter. What was important, she real- 
iid, was that a future public for music 
| built. 

ihe method she used was to present 
sic as informally as possible in con- 
its and to encourage discussion, during 
) events, between musicians and chil- 
¢n. Giving concerts to school children 
} part of their regular curriculum, the 
a-profit organization, which began as 
} experiment in one city, has grown 
to a nation-wide institution which to- 
+, has the co-operation of the finest 
Hists and which during a recent year 
}ught music to over seventy-five thou- 
jid young people. 

‘The films for television which Nina 
illier has recently completed make 
4 of considerable information gleaned 
im her experience with Young Audi- 
ses. In the earlier experiment, as the 
‘erprising producer remarks, she 
ind that children “can sense musical 


ly outset of undertaking the “Music 
'- Young People” telecasts her plan 
ts to “invite viewers to share a stimu- 
_ ng concert”—presented, what’s more, 
‘thoroughly informal surroundings to 
/roup of intermediate school children. 
There was no dearth of enthusiastic 
iends to spur me on,” maintains Mrs. 
lier. Yehudi Menuhin, for instance, 
ik time out after his concert in New 
irk’s Lewisohn Stadium during the 
somer of 1954 to chat with her about 
tor films: When she laid out her 


n before him, Mrs. Collier reports, 
| “responded immediately.” He was 
1 for it.” Said the violinist, “I have 
some more and more interested in 
vision and cinema. The field is un- 
plored. I want to help you.” 

Menuhin, as a result, became what 
is woman terms “my pioneering col- 
orator.” When production for the 
‘ot’ film was begun the next spring 
th the New York Woodwind Quintet 
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and a group of Manhattan sixth grad- 
ers, Menuhin volunteered to act as com- 
mentator for the movie. He had just 
returned from a Canadian tour, within 
the course of the next three days he was 
to give a New York recital, appear on 
television’s popular “Omnibus,” and 
pay a visit to the White House—yvet, 
nevertheless, as Mrs. Collier says ad- 
miringly, “he was game.” 

According to her description, “Ye- 
hudi arrived at the studio in a jaunty 
yellow sweater—to give the proper 
touch of informality—and with his great 
charm he spoke lines which he himself 
wrote and which give the clue to the 
programs.” 


“Welcome to a new kind of friendly 
concert,” he began. “It takes place, not 
in a vast hall where the musicians sit so 
far away you can’t tell if they are men 
or ants.” Rather, he went on to say, it 
would be held under very different con- 
ditions. “This is the way I, as a child, 
would have liked to pass through the 
doorway to music,” Menuhin declared. 
“It was my dream to sit in a front row 
seat, with someone there to answer all 
my questions.” 

For the filming of this concert a vet- 
eran television director was on hand to 
act as supervisor. “With her insight and 
knowledge,’ Nina Collier says, “she 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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COLOSSUS OF MODERN MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 11) 


was to recall, the weeks and months 
he spent with Rimsky-Korsakov were 
among the happiest in his life. As a 
teacher, the composer was merciless. 
He drove his young pupil and drove him 
hard. Anything short of perfection 
brought down his wrath. Perfection, it- 
self, he dismissed with scarcely a word 
of praise. “A man’s music,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoy used to explain, “should al- 
ways be perfect, so why should we 
applaud something that is so basic to 
successful composing.” 


Led by his teacher, late in 1907, 
Stravinsky completed his first large 
work, the “Symphony in E-flat major.” 
Performed in St. Petersburg on Jan- 
uary 22, 1908, it instantly met with 
critical acclaim. A second work, finished 
soon afterward and named “Le Faune 
et la bergere” did not fare as well, but 
it did prove to be more than sufficient 
to bolster Stravinsky’s rising stature in 
the world of music. 


Galvanized into action, confident as 
he had never been before, tireless in 
his work, Stravinsky threw himself into 
his music. Secretly, he began to com- 
pose a new orchestral work, which he 
hoped to present as a gift to Rimsky- 
Korsakov upon the forthcoming mar- 
riage of the master’s daughter. Called 
“Fireworks,” it was finished just a week 
before the wedding. Delighted with his 
surprise, Stravinsky packed up _ his 
score and shipped it off to his mentor. 


Rimsky-Korsakov, however, was never 


to see it. On the day that it arrived, 
he died. One of the world’s great com- 
posers had passed on and for Igor Stra- 
vinsky, the loss was a terrible one, in- 
deed. Friend, teacher, and colleague, 
Rimsky-Korsakov had been the young 
composer’s guide and inspiration. Now 
the pupil was alone, forced to depend 
on himself and his own talents for the 
attainment of the goals he had set for 
himself. 


Presented in St. Petersburg, “Fire- 
works” exerted a profound influence on 
the future of the rising composer. In the 
audience, the night of its début, was 
Serge Diaghilev, soon to become famous 
as the mastermind behind the magnifi- 
cent Ballet Russe. Hearing Stravinsky’s 
music, Diaghiley invited the composer 
to orchestrate two Chopin pieces for a 
forthcoming ballet performance. Stra- 
vinsky did, and the results were so out- 
standing that he was commissioned to 
undertake a major work revolving 
around an old Russian legend—the tale 


of the Fire-Bird. 


It took Stravinsky nearly a year to 
complete his task, but at last, on June 
25, 1910, “L’Oiseau de feu” or “The 
Fire-Bird,” was presented at the Paris 
Opera. The audience went wild. Stra- 
vinsky was given an incredible ovation. 
Debussy, hearing the score, rose at the 
conclusion of the ballet and hurled him- 
self into Stravinsky’s arms. Gabriel 
Pierné, who conducted that evening, 
later declared, “ ‘The Fire-Bird’ is mu- 
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sic such as I have never heard befa} 
The world will not soon forget it. Mj} 
my words. Igor Stravinsky will so 
day help free the musical thought}}} 


today and lead it in new directio 


“The Fire-Bird’” established Stra | 
sky’s reputation and carried his na 
to music lovers around the globe. Ela 
with his triumph, the composer im 
diately plunged into a new work. Titi}} 
“Petrouchka,” it was first seen in Pg 
in 1911. To ensure its success, Diagh 
had seen to it that Nijinsky and Ka 
vina were the ballet’s principal dane 
that the finest supporting cast to) 
found anywhere was on hand, and 
the settings were of unmatched bea 


Paris received ‘“Petrouchka” 
even more enthusiasm than that atte 
ing the début of “The Fire-Bird.” 7 
city’s newspapers, next morning, ha 
Stravinsky as a personage of mu 
equal in stature to France’s belo 
Claude Debussy. And Debussy hims 
declared, “That man injects a v 
force into music that will carry hini 
and music—far.” 


Following “Petrouchka” came “1 
Rite of Spring,” a ballet which perhi 
evoked one of the most fantastic exh} 
tions in the history of music. Presen| 
on May 29, 1913, rarely has a comp 
tion ever carried its audience away 
completely. 


Theatre de Champs Elysées rose to} 
feet and began to tap in time to § 


ning, kept shouting, “Wonderful, w¥ 
derful. Stravinsky is a genius!” throu; 
out the performance, while Cam 
Saint-Saéns rose early, made plain | 
disgust with what he termed “the n 
savagery in music,” and strode out 
the concert hall. Debussy, meanwhijf 
defending Stravinsky as always, stepp 
up on his chair and begged the audie 
to listen to the brilliance of the mus} 
while Paris critic Andre Capu shriek 
that the score was a sham and that t 
ballet should be stopped out of deff} 
ence to the good taste of those who 

paid to see it. 


Halfway through the performan 
fifty Paris gendarmes raced into 
theater. Attempting to still the cro 
and quell the impending riot, 
quickly discovered that there was no 
ing at all that they could do and 
they took sides and joined in the ge 
eral upheaval. 


For Igor Stravinsky, “The Rite 
Spring” marked a monumental turni 
point in his career. His success esté 


lished, the piece shook the musi 


world to its very roots and made hi 
one of the most loved or most despis4 


thi 


i 
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| 
ist defended or most maligned figures 
the history of his art. 

)Refusing to deviate from the path he 
iid charted for himself, Stravinsky fol- 
jwed “The Rite of Spring” with such 
tks as the highly unconventional 
jong of the Nightingale” and “The 
ydding.” His native Russia having 
come Communist in 1918, the com- 
ser immediately renounced his citi- 
iship and took up residence in the 
er climate of France. 

jean and bald, he soon became as 
jniliar a personage on the streets of 
jris as he had been in the Czarist 
es of pre-revolutionary Russia. Never 
j2 to mingle freely, however, he re- 
} ined aloof from critics and music 
yers alike. His studio was his castle 
41 visitors were few and far between. 
Hlivious to the jeers of his enemies 
}1 not overly interested in the praise 
his adherents, Stravinsky had eyes 


jves them totally indifferent, and 
fat interests them holds no attraction 
} me. I believe that these days there 
fseldom any real communion of spirit 
§ween us. If such a thing happens 
fi it suddenly ensued that we liked 
same things, I doubt very much 
jether it would be for the same rea- 
fis.” 

}n rapid succession, he proceeded to 
pose such works as the opera-ora- 
tio “Oedipus Rex”; the ballet “Apol- 
} Musagete”; the suite “Pulcinella”; 
ii the ballet “L’Histoire de Soldat,” 
| of them pieces revolving around the 
jne concepts that had made their 
Jout in “The Rite of Spring.” 

isiting the United States for the first 
me in 1925, Stravinsky was much im- 
Iessed with what he saw. Musical 
Jnerica, on the other hand, was just 
{impressed with what it saw in him 
welcomed the composer with open 
ins. The various tours on which he 
\barked in the years that followed 
re all highly successful, so much so, 
tia matter of fact, that when Stravin- 
completed his ballet “Jeu de 
irtes” or “Card Party,” he decided it 
luld be given its premiere in New 
jrk. Presented in 1937, the audience 
hved to be every bit as enthusiastic 
ithe Parisian groups that had greeted 
|; ballets “The Fire-Bird” and “Pe- 
tuchka.” 

With the onset of World War Two, 
‘avinsky abandoned his home on the 
‘skirts of Paris. Traveling to the 
1ited States and eventually settling in 
lifornia, he became a naturalized citi- 
1 of this country and plunged back 
'o his work, entering what has been, 
‘haps, the most productive period in 
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Two Harpsichord Composers 


by Leonora Sill Ashton 


AEEEN WE HEAR the harpsichord 

mentioned we are apt to say to 
ourselves, “Oh, yes. That was one of 
those keyboard instruments they had 
before they invented pianos.” But it 
is interesting to recall two composers 
who made developments in music 
through playing and composing for 
the harpsichord. 

One of these composers was Jean- 
Philippe Rameau, born in France in 
1683, just two years before the births 
of Bach and Handel. It is said that 
when he was seven years old he could 
play the harpsichord, or clavecin, as 
it was called in France, and could 
play anything by sight that was set 
before him. As he grew older he 
studied violin and organ and was 
known as the finest organist in 
France, as well as an outstanding com- 
poser of music for harpsichord and of 
operas. But even more important were 
his studies and discoveries on chords 
and their inversions, and the science 
of music. He published many books 
on harmony, acoustics, systems of 
tuning, etc., containing many ideas 
which were novelties at that time. 

He died in 1746, just ten years be- 
fore Mozart was born, and left over 
twenty operas and many sets of com- 
positions for harpsichord, as well as 
books on music science, mentioned 
above. 

The second composer for the harp- 
sichord was Domenico Scarlatti, born 
in Italy in 1685, the same year as 
Bach and Handel. He was the son of 
Alessandro Scarlatti who founded the 
Naples School of Opera. Like his 
father, he wrote operas, but he liked 
best to compose for the harpsichord, 
and to play upon it. His great contri- 
bution to music was through the key- 
board technic which he developed. 
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Both of these composers lived when 
music was advancing in many differ- 
ent ways. He loved brilliant music and 
he was well equipped to make it, for 
the muscles of his arms and wrists 
were remarkably relaxed and con- 
trolled and his finger action was very 
light and agile. He played broken 
chords in contrary motion; he was 
the first player to cross his hands on 


Domenico Scarlatti 


the keyboard, he played running pas- 
sages of double thirds fast and flu- 
ently. In a word, Domenico Scarlatti, 
as wonderfully gifted with keyboard 
technic as with musical perception, 
laid the foundation, on the harpsi- 
chord, of modern piano playing. 


Change-a-Letter Game 
by Mary S. Jacobs 


Change one letter in each of the fol- 
lowing words and form a word relating 
to music. The words may be written.on 
blackboard or large sheet of paper and 
the first player with all the correct 
changes is the winner. 

1. Chef; 2. base; 3. bone; 4. ditch; 

5. auto; 6. tube; 7. stale; 8. tame; 

9. flag; 10. shark; 11. tongs; 12. hard. 


(Answers on next page) 


What Is My Name? 


by Marion Benson Matthews 


My first is in sharp, but never in flat; 
My second’s in coat, but not found }} 
hat; i 
My third is in horn, but never in flut}) 
My fourth is in sound, as well as |} 
mute ; || 
My fifth is in lullaby, never in chant; 
My sixth is in seed, but is not found: 
plant ; Wh 
My seventh’s in Prince and his fa} 
Cinderella; 
My last you will find in a wild tarante L 


} 
The name? A composer of Austrian | 

birth a | 
Whose “‘art songs” alone are of infini 
worth. 


Answer: 1aqnyo¢ 


Multiplication and 
Addition | 
AVE YOU any idea how mani} 


hours of your life you have sper 

at the piano practicing? Have yo 
any idea how many of these hou 
you really practiced well and hoy 
many you more or less wasted? 
Just work it out for yourself. Suj 


when you were eight years old, an} 
you are now sixteen. Your first t | 
years you probably practiced a halij 
hour each day (Sundays and a fey 
other days omitted, so we will call i 
three-hundred days a year. Tha 
would make 150 hours each year, 0} 
300 hours for your first two years. 


| 
| 
Then, from 10 to 13 years of : 
you perhaps did one hour a dai 
which would be 300 hours each year) 
or 900 hours for those three years} 

Then, from 13 to 16 years of aed) 
perhaps you found time to practice af 
least one-and-one-half hours a dayj) 
which would be 1350 hours—all off 
which adds up to 2400 hours for yout 
eight years! It seems staggering buy 
it was lots of fun, too. And you will 
have many more hours to add up, it 
you intend to be a very good pianidl 

Do you think you have made 24 
hours-worth of progress? If you wert 
to begin over do you think you woulé 
have spent those hours better? 

Be sure to do good practicing, | 


just as your teacher says, and give 


| 


2400 and more hours worth of beauti} 
ful, artistic and musical playing 
something really worthwhile, ar 
something really well done, somethi 
the composers themselves would 
joy hearing! 


etude—mévetiing. on 


Opera Quiz 
by Ethel Bowman 


/hat is a libretto? 

js an overture played before, during 
ir after an opera? 

ii/hat is an operetta? 

\/ho were the composers of the fol- 
jywing operas: “Aida,” “Carmen,” 
Hansel and Gretel,” “Madama But- 
wrfly,” “Siegfried”? 

‘3 it necessary to read the libretto 
> enjoy an opera? 

lid Beethoven write any operas? 
low does an opera differ from an 
{jratorio? 

when was the first so-called opera 
ilroduced? 

fia what country was the first opera 
st roduced? 


1} Answers on this page 


@ Junior Etude: 

Siave been studying the piano for 
gears and am program chairman for 
dorace Moore Junior Club. During 
‘past year I had a series of musical 
#-ams over our local radio station. I 


to make radio engineering my pro- 
‘on. I am enclosing my kodak pic- 
jand would like to hear from young 
cians from any country. 

Travis Ball (Age 14), Tennessee 


es 


i Answers to 
Jhange-a-letter Game 
ef; 2. bass; 3. tone; 4. pitch; 5. 
. 6. tuba; 7. scale; 8. time; 9. flat; 
harp: 1l. songs; 12. harp. 


} 


| . 
inswers to Opera Quiz 


{ . . 
if opera is a drama set to music, pro- 


/d by singers in costumes, with action 
“scenery and supported by an orchestra. 
lae book of words of an opera. 3. Before 
‘first act. 4. A small opera on a light 
2, sometimes including spoken words. 
‘ordi, Bizet, Humperdinck, Puccini, and 
‘ner, in the same order as the titles. 
he opera will be more enjoyed if the 
‘and words are known. 7. One, called 
‘elio.” 8. An oratorio is of a religious 
re, sung and accompanied by an orches- 
but produced without action, costumes 
senery. 9. About 1600, after a number 
xperiments had been made with stage 
Feticis and music drama. 10. In Italy. 
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NO CONTEST THIS MONTH 


Letter Box 
SSAC ERE 
Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and if correctly stamped, they 
will be forwarded to the writers, 
Do not ask for addresses. Foreign 
postage is 8 cents. Foreign air 
mail rate varies, so consult your 
Post Office before stamping 
foreign air mail. Print your name 
and return address on the back 

of the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

Of all magazines Etude is most pre- 
cious to me and I’m very proud to be 
one of your many subscribers all over 
the world. My hobbies are playing 
piano and collecting stamps. I am a Girl 
Scout and enjoy singing with my sister 
scouts. I can dance the ballet and Phil- 
ippine folk dances. I would like to hear 
from other music lovers. 

Maria Corazon Cuevas (Age 16), 
Philippines 
i) 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I enjoy reading ETUDE and get 
much help from the Violinist’s Forum. 
I hope to become a professional violin- 
ist. I also play viola and piano. I enjoy 
singing, collecting classical records, 
photography, reading, cycling, nature 
study and raising pets. I would like to 
hear from others, especially from read- 
ers in France as I can read French. 


Elizabeth Uchtmann (Age 16) N. J. 


Favorites in Music 


Coming at holiday time, most Junior 
Etuders seemed to be too busy to think 
up and write out and send to Junior 
Etude the lists of their favorite com- 
posers and compositions, as requested, 
but here are the favorites: 

Composers, Beethoven received the 
most votes; Schumann was next. 

Orchestral Compositions, first choice 
Beethoven’s Symphonies; second was 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Overture. 

Favorite pieces you can play brought 
a wide variety, from easy to difficult. 
The above choices showed very good 
taste in music as selected as favorites 
by the Junior Etuders. Some day there 
may be another request for similar 
lists, and then those who were too busy 
to write them down and send them in 
will have another opportunity. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I am enclosing a picture of St. 
Teresa’s Music Class when we gave a 
recital and playlet based on Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Nutcracker Suite.” We had piano 
solos, vocal solos, chorus, and a “live” 
doll’s dance. We also had a narrator. 

As the curtain opened the chorus and 
piano pupils entered from both sides of 
the stage, while a soloist sang Take me 
back to Toyland. The narrator told the 
story of the Nutcracker Suite, by Tchai- 
kovsky, which paints in music such a 
wonderful picture of a dreamland. We 
also had a royal coach and coachman 
bringing in the royal guests. The nar- 
rator also awarded the prizes for our 
music work done during the year. 


Dianne Lambert (Age 11) Illinois 


Nuteracker Suite Recital, Kankakee, Illinois 


Ann Kerr, Darrell Scheffler, Carol 
Pondelicek, Nancy .Johnson, Tim 
Graves, Frank Malin, Jerome Kelly, 
Marquita Olsen, Ann Noe, Helen Noe, 
Patty Brown, Vickie Brown, Marietta 
Tuntland, Janice Kusinski, Ann Brown, 
James Goodwin, Mary Noe, Randy 
Broulett, Barbara Brown, Andrea Col- 


lins, Dianne Lambert, Birdella Daily, 
David Soleau, Julie Brown, Kim Wad- 
leigh, Gordon Lefeave, Nancy Olsen, 
James Grumish, Marsha Miller, Mary 
Ann Friend, Dianne Kelly, Michele — 
Soucie, Richard Mayo, Patricia Soleau, 
Judy Foster, Nancy Mayo, Dona Kelly, 
Susan Grumish, Sara Foster. 
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“Jauglewood 
BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


Charles Munch, Director 
Aaron Copland, Faculty Chairman 


A summer school of music maintained by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at Lenox, Mass- 
achusetts in connection with the Berkshire 
Festival, 


July 1- August 11 


STUDENT, TEACHERS, AMATEURS, MUSIC LOVERS 


Orchestra—Chamber Music—Chorus 
Conducting—Composition 
Tanglewood Study Group 

(2, 4, or 6-week enrollments) 


E. Bossler, Registrar, Symphony Hall 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Tee Ore CALE ener, 
BPANU -SESSIUNS 


will cover these topics 
(with many musical 
illustrations): 


Bach and his Era ° 
Mozart and his Style 
* The Suite and So- 
nata, with their Em- 
bellishments * Chopin 
and his Piano ® De- 
bussy and Impression- 
ism * Piano Technic 
and Mastery * Training of the Teacher ° 
Teaching Materials for All Grades. 


JUNE 
10-14 San Francisco 
17-21 Los Angeles (Different series) 
24-28 Los Angeles 
JULY 
8-12 New York City 
15-16-17 Houston, Texas 
AUGUST 
5-9 Chicago 
ADDITIONAL DATES 
JUNE 5-6-7 Trail, B.C., Canada 


JULY 18-19-20 Amarillo, Texas (Musical Arts 
Conservatory) 


JULY 22-27 Provo, Utah (Brigham Young 
University) 


For detailed local data, mail this coupon 


to LEO PODOLSKY PIANO SESSIONS, 
1014 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


NOTE: For details concerning the Los Angeles 
Sessions, write directly to Dept. LP, Los Angeles 
Conservatory of Music and Arts, 8901 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

LEO PODOLSKY is a member of the Artist Faculty 
of the Sherwood Music School, Chicago, and edi- 
tor of many works published by Summy, Carl 
Fischer, and Belwin. 


BALDWIN PIANO ARTIST 


MUSIC TO LINK MANKIND 


(Continued from Page 22) 


and as a furthering of the Council’s 
efforts in the cause of the contemporary 
composer. 

Lastly. the Council is laboring to 
“extend the appreciation of music by 
the general public, particularly among 
the young.” Council members have pre- 
pared an International Folk Song Book 
and are giving it world-wide circulation. 
Special music libraries, sponsored by 
the Council, are springing up in various 
countries aimed at the eventual goal of 
making music and music information 
completely and easily accessible to each 
nation’s populace. 

Today, the Council is looking ahead 
to an even more fruitful future. With 
the International Musicological Society. 
the International Confederation of Pop- 
ular Music Societies, the International 
Committee for the Standardization of 
Instrumental Musie and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Musicians, added 
to its membership, the Council is now 
composed of eight outstanding music 
organizations. There are also six na- 


tional committees, located in Australia, ° 


the United States, Canada, Denmark, 
Italy and the Netherlands, which carry 
on much of the Council’s work on a 
local level. In many other countries the 
Council has representatives to put its 
purposes into effect. 

In June, 1953, something of a mile- 
stone was reached in the Council’s de- 
velopment. It evolved in a huge inter- 
national Conference on the role and 
place of music in education, a confer- 
ence which brought together six hun- 
dred delegates and representatives from 
forty nations, who gathered at the Palais 
des Beaux Arts in Brussels. 

Teacher training methods in different 
countries were discussed and compared. 
A highlight of the event were the con- 
certs performed by the International 
Orchestra, whose members represented 
many diverse nationalities. Before a 
vast and appreciative audience, the or- 


chestra presented the world premi 
performance of a new work by 
Hindemith. symbolically called. 
Canticle to Hope.” 

In 1955. the Council continued to 
ture forward with highly signifiel}} 
projects. It issued a World Collection 
Folk Music on Records, encompass 
forty 78 rpm records which are 
rently being distributed to speciali 
institutions throughout the world. 
Council expects soon to’ make t 
records available to a wider public 
issuing them in a series of long-p 
ing discs and selling them on a subsea 
tion basis through a leading recs 
company. 

The Council continues to further 
sic understanding through challeng} 
world meetings. In July. 1955, there 
a gathering of leading music authorif 
in Switzerland. Here the important qu} 
tion, “Music. Electronics and Aca 
tics’ was discussed and_ pertinent 
formation was collected and compill 

In August, 1955, still another mj 
stone was reached when the Cou 
prepared the initial conference of |} 
South East Asian Regional Music Cd 
mission, a group created under I} 
auspices in 1953 to encourage and ma 
tain music activity in that area. 

A short while ago, a Council-sp 
sored meeting was climaxed by a e 
lenging speech rendered by Dr. Sa 
Cruz, a delegate from Chile. Today 
Doctor’s words serve as the Coun 
guide as it continues its ie 
work. “In our future policy.” Dr. Salf 
Cruz emphasized, “we must seek jf 
combine aesthetic and musical ¢ 
siderations with the idea, long ago 
pressed for all time, that music is} 
tremendously powerful link betw 
men. We teachers, musicologists, ed 
posers and artists must work untirin 
to insure that, with every day t 
passes, the link becomes stronger.” 


THE END 


“sé 


i 
| 


| 


| 


MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL GYM 


(Continued from Page 12) 


pupils LISTEN TO and move IN TIME 
TO the music. 

It is hard to give an example of a 
typical gym lesson because each grade 
differs. You are sure, though, to have a 
certain amount of folk dancing, square 
dancing and even ballroom dancing to 
play for. Folk dance music is fun to 
play. The tunes are usually bright and 


danceable. For square dancing, rhyt 
is the thing—everything must be sac 
ficed for a steady rhythm. I imagine 
you had, say, Red River Valley in fr 
of you and you played the sixteen me 
ures over sixteen times without 0 
taking your eyes off the music you mig 
find it a bit tiring. If, however, you 
watch the dancers and mentally do ¢ 


me ot 8 Oe Saeed eR 


‘e with them while you play, then 
can’t help but get into the spirit of 


Wccompanying you can’t afford to 
) down your nose at anything less 
’ Brahms or Mozart. You must be 
to play all types of music. It is 
sable, therefore, to include in your 
\rtoire a couple of currently popular 
i-rots, waltzes, a tango and perhaps 
jumba or mambo. 


}Vill I be asked to sight read?” Yes, 


} piece (within reason) that the 
1er might want to hear. When you 
) over a piece for the first time you 
2ound to play wrong notes here and 
2 but nobody will hold that against 
As long as you can give a general 
how the piece sounds that is all 
fneed worry about. The importance 


| 
| 


Wver-emphasized for this or any other 
> of accompanying. Read EVERY- 
}NG you can lay your hands on 
er at the piano or away from the 
ho. Get into the habit of reading 
fis in groups or patterns. At home, 
m time you read an unfamiliar piece, 
tend that someone has asked you to 
iy them how it goes. Play it from 
inning to end with as few hesitations 
tossible. If I had to choose between 
immending a good memorizer or a 
‘| sight reader for either gym or 
get work, I’d pick the good sight 
jer every time. 

gnere are many things that I haven’t 
thed on. I’ve tried only to give you a 
bral idea of what to expect, For in- 
sce at some time or other you may 
i: to play for club swinging or wand 
I's. These routines are usually plan- 


en gym teacher and pianist before 
} are presented to the class. It isn’t 
ily that you will be suddenly asked 
Hlay for wand drill before you have 
jiance to find out what it is all about. 
eople sometimes ask, “But don’t you 
| awfully BORED playing the same 
bg over and over?” The only time 
japt to get bored is when people ask 
‘that question. I would rather be an 
}mpanist than anything else I can 
ik of. If you just sit and play the 
iss that are in front of you... yes, 
3 may be bored. 
*on the other hand, you will realize 
your music is making arms and 
and bodies MOVE then you will 
| a tremendous amount of pleasure 
of playing. When you have a ‘feel- 
for movement’ and often want to get 
from the piano and do what the 
ils are doing, then you are putting 
‘ething of yourself into your work. 
en you ENJOY your work you can’t 
» but be a success. THE END 
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LONG ISLAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Approved by New York State Dept. of Education 
DR. EDWARD B. HORNOWSKI, DIRECTOR 


DIVISION OF MASTER COURSES 
Violin: MISHEL PIASTRO Piano: LEOPOLD MITTMAN 


DIVISION OF ADVANCED COURSES 
LEADING TO CERTIFICATE 


Theory, Literature, Composition, Analysis, Orchestration, Conducting 
EXTENSION DIVISION FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Voice, Organ, Piano, Strings, Woodwind, Brasses, Percussion 
DIVISION OF DANCE EDUCATION 


For information write to, or call; The Registrar 


RE 9-7419 © 78-39 Parsons Blvd., Flushing 66, N. Y. ° OL 8-9882 


Sacred Music course offers. . . 
majors in piano, organ, voice and 
composition. Also instruction in or- 
chestral instruments, music theory 
and literature — plus a number of un- 
usual church related subjects. Excel- 
conser lent, experienced faculty. 
1 the cons New, four-story William Howard 
| evel Doane Memorial music building pro- 

- vides modern classrooms and 38 
Yin, sound-proof practice rooms. Practice 
facilities include 66 pianos, 3 pipe 
organs and 5 electric organs. 

_ Unlimited opportunities for prac- 
tical experience with the MBI musical 
groups, on our own radio station, 
WMBI, and in Chicago’s many 
churches. 

Write today for descriptive caTa- 
Loc. Address Office of Admissions, 
Dept. ED57-323. 


SACRE 


| Specialized, well-rounded training 

repares you for a ministry of music. 

or important spiritual emphasis, 
MBI’s Sacred Music course combines 
comprehensive Bible study with the 
intensive music training on conserva- 
tory level. 

General tuition at Moody is FREE. 
Fees for applied music are very rea- 
sonable. 


MOODY BIBLE 


820 NORTH LA SALLE STREET ia 


INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Musical College 


OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


1957 SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 3 


Graduate and undergraduate classes in Music 
History and Literature, Music Education and 
Theory. Also applied music instruction in piano, 
organ, voice, and orchestral instruments. 


‘“where music lives’’ 


Register early — Bulletin upon request 
Chicago Musical College, 430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, ill., WAbash 2-3580, ext. 52 


1957 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


LOUISE ROBYN SYSTEM OF MUSICAL TRAINING 
FROM THE PRE-SCHOOL TO THE ADULT AGE. 


JULY 8th, 1957 to JULY 18th, 1957 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON SESSIONS 
Direction — ETHEL LYON and associates 


1957. 


Modern Methods of piano instruction as applied to children of all ages including pre- 
school will be presented. 

The course is open to teachers as well as to advanced students who wish to prepare 
themselves to teach the Robyn System. 

For information regarding class schedules, rates, etc., write to 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — 
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22nd Season 
FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


Richmond, Kentucky 
BAND & ORCHESTRA 
4 weeks, July 14 to Aug. 10 
$80.00—ALL EXPENSES 


For High School Students 


James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 


PIANO TUNING’ PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our. patented’ TONOMETER. simplifies 
learning and’ assures) accuracy,\) with’ or 
without | knowledge,’ of!) music,)) Action 
Model and’ tools | furnished, | :.Diploma 
granted,’ Great shortage’ of tuners 
makes |this a PROFITABLE and UN- 
CROWDED field. 56th year, G, I, 
APPROVED, Write for free’ booklet, 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
3731 Stockton Blvd. Dept. A, 
Sacramento 20, California 


AUGUST STH - 30TH 
Normal Classes for Music Teachers 


Teach Music — not just an instrument. 
Teach Music Fundamentals in Classes. 
YOU CAN TEACH 
Rhythm without fractions, The Grand Staff 
in one lesson, Chords and Scales without 
half and whole steps. Result — thorough 

understanding of ... 

SIGNATURES AND MODULATION 
Sight-reading at a glance and other 
Fundamentals with ease. 


HENNIGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Mrs. Lydia Henniger, pedagog 
132 So. Louise St., Glendale 5, Calif. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE of MUSIC 


A Division of the 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Courses in all branches of music and 
music education leading to the degrees, 
B.Mus., M.Mus., D.Mus.A. 

In conjunction with the Graduate School, 
M.A. and Ph.D. 

In conjunction with the School of Ed- 
ucation, M.Ed. and D.Ed. 


Eminent Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoff 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rafael Bronstein 
Lee Chrisman 
George Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 
Karl Geiringer 
Julius Herford 
Allan Lannom 
David Blair McClosky 
Harriet Nordholm 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers 


and 70 other distinguished artists, musi- 
cians and educators, 
For catalog write: 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
25 Blagden Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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CHORAL POTENTIAL 
FROM THE BAROQUE ERA 


(Continued from Page 21) 


and experience has proved of lasting 
value. 

Familiarity with baroque choral mu- 
sic during the important formulative 
stages of youthful growth provides a 
rich source in which to explore the 
fundamentals of good music. Such fam- 
iliarity will aid in establishing standards 
of musical qualities, and fix a point of 
departure in evaluating musical styles 
and tendencies. Music from this period 
is comparatively simple to analyze, ex- 
plain, and understand in musical terms 
since much of it originated from pens 
well-disciplined in prevailing laws and 
traditions of counterpoint, harmony, 
voice-leading, etc. Teachers who have 
had only a year of harmony, and form 
and analysis should encounter little dif- 
ficulty in this respect. 

Most baroque music is quite singable, 
more so than a casual glance would 
reveal. The vocal lines, intervals, and 
harmonic idiom fall within the com- 
mand, by and large, of a larger number 
of young singers than much of the 
music of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
What singers can more easily do, they 
can more easily be made to understand. 
They may just as well do and under- 
stand good music, as mediocre or bad. 
In so doing they may come to realize 
why choirs will still be singing Claude 
Le Jeune’s Le Printemps long after 
“Cindy Lou” has been forgotten, even 
though both may be fun to sing. Or 
they may come to see more precisely 
why Praetorius’ “Lo, how a rose ere 
blooming” will bear more repeated 
hearings than “Hark, how the bells.” 

Another advantage is the fact that 
problems of interpretation in baroque 
choral music are far less complex than 
those of 19th and 20th century choral 
music. Baroque compositions are quite 
straightforward — subtle nuances and 
dynamic oscillations, rhythmic fluctua- 
tions and disturbances are not appli- 
cable, generally speaking. Because of 
this, young students can sing them with 
less inhibition and restraint than is 
ordinarily possible with much of the 
music from other periods. 

While interpretation may not be a 
complex problem, intonation is. If noth- 
ing else, music from this period de- 
mands attention to the melodic interest 
of each vocal line in relationship to the 
others. Wherever else careless singing 
may be accepted, it must not be ad- 
mitted here. Hence, the advantages of 
presenting this music to choirs are com- 
pounded by two desirable by-products 
—vocal dexterity, and consciousness of 


pitch and pitch relationship. Con 
trate on the development of these 
disciplines alone, and the results t 
and elsewhere, will be compensating]} 
These are only a few advantages, 
they pale in importance to those wh 
can not really be defined. but wh 
must be experienced. Just knowing 
singing the choral music from this) 
portant era is enough reward. 
What, then, is the potential of 
oque choral music related to pu 
school music? In recent years, the 
ket has been deluged with choral my 
from all periods, and the amount 
music no longer protected by copyri 
laws has been extraordinarily la 
Confusion often reigns over the dui 
city—if not multiplicity—of the sa 
compositions edited by different indilf/ 
uals. Fortunately, if the original n 
and declamation have not been ti 
pered with, profuse editorial interp| 
tions in baroque music may be | 
regarded with very little, if any, inj 
to the music or its performance. As 7} 
implied earlier, interpretation larg 
depends on the musical structure . 
the nature of the text. 
In respect to the text, the quality 4 
authenticity of the translation is | 
tremely important. A poor Engi 
translation can negate the original ef} 
and intent of the composer. For 
ample, in the bass aria of the wif 
known cantata of J. S. Bach, “Christ | 
in the bonds of death” (No. 4),]f 
plunges the bass line an octave and 
fifth, from B natural to low E sharp.if 
the words dem Tode (“for death’). 
edition has completely mistranslated 
line, and inserted the words “can entd 
totally aborting the original pictor 
ism effected by Bach, and mak 
ridiculous what otherwise was a hig 
dramatic element. For a guide in ey 
uating editorial markings, the aut 
suggests the introductory remarks 
Arthur Mendel in his edition of 4 
Passion According to St. John. Tho 
his remarks are mainly directed to 
performance of this particular woh 
they will be found to apply in md 
instances to baroque choral music 
general. 
Today, processes of music dupli 
tion are so relatively inexpensive, t 
what you cannot buy, you can prodi 
yourself. For this reason, the advanta 
of becoming familiar with a few of | 
historical editions offers a tremenda 
choice beyond that which is publish 
In the recently re-issued volumes of L 
Chorwerk, available in almost any 


Pe Pe ee 


ity library, will be found little 
\j~n compositions of genuine beauty 
interest (see particularly v. 14, 
mn Chromatic Motets, and the Six 
nan Motets of H. Schein, v. 36.). 
ly obtainable is the anthology 
ji2d by Davison and Apel (Historical 


2ts of Hans Leo Hassler (Four 
jms and Christian Songs, pub. by 
jenreiter-Verlag), Samuel Scheidt 
§ particularly his /n dulci jubilo, 
|) Nu kom der Heyden Heylen, in the 
jftones sacrae; again, available in 
iy university libraries), and such 
jaown composers as Niedt, J. Topff, 
joldi, and others (found in Denk- 
\2r deutscher Tonkunst, v. 49/50. See 
§. 34, 8, 26, and 63, for example). 
1 relatively simple pieces for two 
irs by Johann Pachelbel would be 
worth the time copying and learn- 
(these are available in modern 
ivo form from Germany). If you do 
i have time to do the copying, no 
je instructive project could be initi- 
than by having interested students 
jy; and prepare master copies for 
licating. Should the foreign lan- 
izes prove a formidable obstacle, 
cit the aid of your language teach- 
§ they would most likely be delighted 
ither work out translations, or assist 
Scoaching your students in correct 
aunciation if sung in the original 
jsuage. 

Imong the large selection being 
gle available now in printed octavo 
in are many secular numbers, as well 
isacred. The English madrigals of 
tliam Byrd, Thomas Morely, Thomas 
t2lkes, and John Wilbye are becom- 
fincreasingly popular. From the Ger- 
ji school, such pieces as “Joy and 
)d Cheer” of M. Praetorius, and Has- 
’s “Dancing and Springing,” are 
irming and engaging for any group 
jing. If the German text is included, 
tis with the Praetorius number, the 
Ilenge of singing the original text 
jd be met, in all probability, with 
rest and pride by any high school 
fir. From the English school, Edward 
jvton has selected and edited a de- 
tful group of Catches for Three, 
|r, and Five Voices, from the 17th 
} 18th centuries. Some of them will 
tfamiliar to you; all of them are 
}th your attention. 

‘he available potential is greatest, of 
tse, in the area of sacred music. We 
{ mention here only three or four 
‘resting examples of infrequently 
rd compositions. The chorale motet 
Johann Christoph Bach (an uncle of 
3. Bach), “I will not let Thee go” 
h lasse dich nicht), edited by Karl 
. (Continued on Page 61) 
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BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty of Artist 
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MUSIC SCHOOL 


Adult Beginners © Professionals 
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Musicianship Classes 
Teacher Training Course 
Mrs. G. E. Lyons, Exec. Dir. 
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COLLEGE 


THOMAS W. WILLIAMS 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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“MUSIC FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE” 


(Continued from Page 51) 


used every means to capture the spon- 
taneity of an actual concert, and the 
children as listeners.” With a script 
writer who was experienced in the field 
of documentaries to give her advice, 
moreover, Mrs. Collier saw how “one 
must go directly to a ‘live’ performance 
and use the words of the performers 
and spontaneous reactions of children” 
to build scripts which have an authentic 
flavor. 

Using the reaction of someone in a 
picture to give the on-looker a mood or 
an expression to identify with and to 
stimulate him, in turn, to react is a 
method Mrs. Collier notes is used in 
photos advertising toothpaste, hair lo- 
tion, and other products. Simply capture 
a boy or girl’s wide grin or look of 
amazement with a camera—and it will 
be bound to make another boy or girl 
emote in the same way. 

The setting for the films—the library 
of a house, with fireplace and all—was 
designed expressly in order to make the 
half a dozen or more youngsters feel at 
home. This way, they could relax and 
forget that their every move and expres- 
sion was being photographed. Seated 
comfortably in chairs or on the floor, 
they formed a group around the partici- 
pating players. Meanwhile, cameras 
were trained now on them, now on the 
musicians, now on both for the filming 
of “Introducing The Woodwinds”; “Meet 
The Brasses”; “The Sound Of A Stradi- 
aaa “The Voices Of A String Quar- 

t”; “The Story Of The String Quar- 
tet” : “Percussion, The Pulse of Music”; 
“The Development Of A Musical In- 
strument”; “The Elements Of Com- 
position”; “Melody And _ Polyphony, 
Flute And Harp”; “The Personality Of 
Music”; “The Meaning Of Chamber 
Music”; “A Musical Partnership”; and 
“The Classic Guitar, A Miniature Or- 
chestra.” 

This last-mentioned program is typi- 
cal of the rest of the series, as the young 
Cuban guitarist Rey de la Torre first 
asks his audience to listen carefully to 
the delicate voices of his instrument, 
then plays music demonstrating how the 
guitar was obviously evolved from the 
early lute. 

Another program—‘Percussion, The 
Pulse Of Music”—has been conceived 
by Nina Collier so that it both edifies 
and amuses its audiences. In it, the New 
York Percussion Trio demonstrates the 
piano and instruments made of wood, 
skin, or metal—like the timpani, snare 
drums and triangles. Finally, as they 
beat time in a mambo number, the 
children try out their own skills. 


Nina Collier has been working 
people’s ‘skills’ for some twenty yel] 
having once held a position with 
Works Progress Administration w 
called for her to find jobs for talen 
almost every kind that was on re 
“This got me interested,” she declaif 
‘in the field of resources not being usq 
As the daughter of the Lionello Peref}}, 
she had become friends with many} 
the artists who visited her family’s 
York City home. Soon, Nina was ea 
ing herself a reputation as a most 
ficient individual making talented j 
sons available to large audiences. i 

Educational TV is still in its eg 
stages. But prospects for its future | 
bright when in its midst is Nina Coll] 
—the woman who has just won a 1} 
Marshall Field Award for “imaginal | 
contributions” in her field of endea 

Commercial television’s prospect 
these summer months are once agi 
bright for music-lovers, as CBS-TV yf | 
sents “A Drum Is A Woman,” an orif} 
nal musical by Duke Ellington 
Wednesday evening, May 8; and NI 
TV, “The George M. Cohan Story 
full of the famous showman’s tunes, 
with Mickey Rooney, Gloria de Hay 
and June Havoc—on Saturday eveni 
May 11. i 

Offering semi-classical as welll 
classical fare, “The Voice of Firestom 
(ABC-Radio and TV) has slated 
following soloists for May and June# 


4 
{ 


May 6, Eugene Conley 
May 13, Frances Wyatt 
May 20, Robert Merrill 
May 27, Brian Sullivan and Doro I 
Warenskjold 
June 3, Rise Stevens 
June 10, Jerome Hines 
June 17, Mildred Miller 
June 24, Unscheduled 
THE END 


THALBERG’S ERARD 
(Continued from Page 47) 


of his former competitor? Perhajs 
Liszt’s magic fingers also drew | hh 
monies from my Erard. I am wait 
for some specialist to discover the € 
dence among the masses of Liszti 
For the twentieth century has chos} 
between the erstwhile rivals, and 
Liszt, of undying fame, had played | 
one net on my beautiful Erard | 
might become an object of veneratid 
Alas for the now forgotten Thalb # 
whose name was writ in water, wh 
compositions have been unheard fo | 
least half a century! The instrument) 
played on for perhaps a decade bil ; 
none but myself to do it reverence. 4 
will others think, with me, that it 
earned a rightful place in some muset 


THE END 


| 


| 
| 
i] 
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CHORAL POTENTIAL 
FROM THE 
BAROQUE ERA 
(Continued from Page 59) 


linger, is a composition of great 
ty and depth. The last section of 
piece contains one of the most 
ty harmonized settings of a chorale 
{2 found. A challenging and expres- 
iimotet is Giuseppe Ottavio Pitoni’s 
ate Domino, but within the reach of 
f school and junior college choirs. 
sler’s setting of the ancient song, 
bst ist erstanden (“Christ is arisen”’) 
; ort but extremely effective, and his 
‘Dominum cum tribularer makes a 
‘ing and emotionally intense use 
hromaticism. 

fiese few suggestions do not begin 
ispresent accessible baroque choral 
.c of the sort that would transmute 
advantages of which we spoke into 
; elements of musical growth and 
fcism. Such a brief discussion, of 
‘se, can touch only superficially on 
fects as broad as the advantages to 
found in a working knowledge of 
que music, and the potential to be 
| red. Because this potential has 
‘begun to be touched, there is still 
‘h to be learned from this far from 
f and pedantic era of musical de- 
pment. 

irrent tendencies strongly suggest 
we need to penetrate more deeply 
‘our rich musical heritage, not only 
jnderstand better its place in our 
ical efforts and developments today, 
to give us that perspective from 
‘h we may more capably evaluate 
‘e efforts and developments them- 
+s. Our musical maturity so -often 
not equal our ambitions and aspira- 
3. Consequently we cannot authen- 
ly pass on to our students those 
sents necessary to establish a critical 
1e of reference. To justify doing 
hing badly that is worth doing at 
n terms of “joyous effort” and “un- 
ntiousness” is a type of rationali- 
yn that covers a multitude of sins. 
At can be learned from baroque 
‘al music may very likely make joy- 
effort an ally of discipline, and such 
mbination could only yield gratify- 
‘results in every respect. This is, in 
f, an inalienable potential that 
yque music offers us. 


‘te: The author has compiled a list of 
que choral music that illustrates the 
‘ts made in this article. Examples 
ed are included and locations where 
bric editions may be found from which 
‘o-film copies can be obtained are also 
‘tioned. A copy may be procured by 
ing to Ralph E. Rush, School of Music, 
versity of Southern California, Los 
eles 7, California). 

Ge THE END 
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WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY2 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
Pupil of Leschetizky and Artur Schnabel 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. | “Pianist and teacher of renown’‘—ETUDE music 
Private lessons, technic courses; available as | Magazine 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 113 W. 57th St. New York City 
801 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.c, | 44 Nassau Street Princetons Na: 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 


Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 


Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


EDWIN HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


July 1-August 10 
Write for information 
117 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


IRENE WEISSENBERG TINTNER 
CONCERT PIANIST—ARTIST TEACHER 
Advanced Technique and Interpretation — Adult 
Training — Program Building — Refresher Courses 


for Piano Teachers. 


Te. PL 5-6343 
HELEN ANDERSON Saginaw, Michigan 
“Teacher of Successful Pianists” 
Master’s Technique—Tone—Interpretation 
Special Courses: Harmony, Improvisation 


166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Se 4-8385 


3026 State 


GEORGE FORGE | 


Honolulu, Hawaii 

Piano Organ 
Teacher of Specialized Techniques for beginning 
students of all ages. Classics, Art of Modern Im- 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) | Provisation and Musical Therapy for the Retarded. 


Teacher of singing—European trained P. O. Box 2474 Tel. 998291 


“Bel Canto” 
Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 


608 West End Ave. New York City 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
VIOLINIST 


Lo 7-0723 104 N. Mole St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern Piano Technic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address 


Studio 202, 1005/2 Elm St., Dallas, Texas ora 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 


Popular Songs and Classics 
TY—Radio—Stage Concert 


105 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Studio re-opens October 1 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. ; 
Gladstone 4-1803 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist, Teacher, Composer 


Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister and 


many artists and teachers. MAE GILBERT REESE 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH PIANIST 


Hotel Ansonia, B’way at 73rd St., New York City Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 


857 S. Rimpau Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
We 4-4272 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Pianist, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
Theodore Presser, 
Belwin, Inc., and Chappell & Co. 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Eminent Pianist Exponent of Matthay principles 
Teacher of teachers 
SUMMER COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS AND PIANISTS 
July 1, 2,3, 5,6 
Private Lessons—Lecture Recitals 
320 West 86th St., New York City 24 
Tel. EN 2-7586 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 
CONCERT PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
teaching in New York City. 
Students given opportunity for 
public appearances. 

For information write: 


150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, L.1., New York 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Teacher of violin 


Leopold Auer’s Great Secret: Tone, technic, 
artistry bound together. 6 years with Auer. 
Res. Studio, 336 E. 71, New York 21, N. Y. 
Faculty member, Manhattan School of Music 
Teacher of “brilliant’’ violinist Walter Brewus 


RECORDS FROM YOUR TAPES 


Meetings, concerts, training aids, etc 
economically re-recorded on perma- 
nent hi-fidelity discs. Professional quality 


—overnight service—all speeds—any 
quantity.WriteforFreeFolderandPrices 


7 RECORDED PUBLICATIONS LABS. 


1536-1548 Pierce Ave., Camden 5, N.J. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types — fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet ET.—it’s free. Vantage 


Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
rapid approach 
e @ e 
violinists VARITONE, INC. 


e 
viola 
by Jay Spalding 
545 Sth Ave., N. Y. i7 


Comprehensive and 
6 $1.50 postpaid 


CHORD DICTIONARY 


Authentic Chord Reference 
Easily Read—Readily Located 


Order from your dealer 
or direct from publisher 


HARTMAN PUBLISHING CO. ] 


19318 Baseline Rd., Glendora, Calif. 


@ 
William Aewts and Son 
30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 


OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 
CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


Publishers of “VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS” 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
STRENGTHEN your voice this tested, 
scientific way. Yes—you may now be able to im- — 
prove the POWER of your speaking and singing voice. .. 
in the privacy of your own room! Self-trainir lessons, 


COLOSSUS OF MODERN MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 53) 


his entire career. 

His major American works have in- 
cluded the magnificent opera “Rake’s 
Progress;” the ballet “Orpheus;” and 
the controversial “Symphony in Three 
Movements.” Of these, no work Stra- 
vinsky has composed in the United 
States—perhaps no work he has created 
at any time—has won such universal ac- 
claim as his “Rake’s Progress.” Based 
on the literary efforts of W. H. Auden 
and Chester Kallman, the opera was 
first presented in Venice. Then it began 
a tour which carried it to Milan, Geneva, 
Zurich, Munich, Frankfort, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Paris, Copenhagen, Oslo, and 
finally. the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York. 

In Frankfurt, the audience stamped 
and cheered when it was over and de- 
manded that key sections be repeated. 
In Paris, even some of Stravinsky’s 
most merciless enemies were forced to 
admit that the opera was of major 
stature; and ‘in New York, one of the 
largest crowds in the history of the 
Metropolitan turned out to see the work 
and to cheer Stravinsky’s music. 


Today, recognized as one of 
world’s greatest living composers, 
vinsky has achieved his aims. Cele 
ing his 75th birthday on June 1 
music lovers and musical aggregat 
all over the globe—whether they ag 
with his approach to his art or ng 
will pay homage to him. 

Howard Taubman, one of Ameri 
leading critics, perhaps best summed 
the impact Igor Stravinsky has had 
the world of music, when he repori 
a short time ago: “In his accompli} 
ments and influence he bestrides m 
like a colossus . . . Whatever rese 
tions one may have ‘about individ 
pieces in the Stravinsky canon, 
must give the precise, trim, little 
his due. His credentials are spread | 
fore us. He belongs with the elite 
creative achievement. There is no dojf 
about his position among composers 
our own century and if one cared to 
dulge in fruitless speculation about 
men whose music will be accepted] 
the next century, Stravinsky would | 


suredly be among the few on this lig 
THE END 


TEACHER’S ROUNDTABLE 
(Continued from Page 42) 


Dagquin, Dandrieu, Chambonniéres, Cou- 
perin, etc., edited by Louis Diémer who 
was one of the greatest pianist-harpsi- 
chordists at the turn of the century. All 
the above are published by Durand, 


Tied Grace Notes 

Q. It is not clear to me, when a gr 
note is tied to the principal note, if 
grace note ts played, as in the “Lassa 


/h 1 mostly auentaNG posi egule coe yates today ior Eugene 
inger’s great booklet’ ‘How to Develop a Successfu 
voice fe fsolutely FREE. You must state your age. FREE 


in the Second Rhapsody by Liszt: 


Voice.’’ It’s a ¢ Paris 
i tpaid in plain wrapper. No salesman will . 
ook Nor SEND YOUR NAME AND AGE RIGHT NOW! BOOK 


PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 210 South C!inton St., Dapt, AT-100 ‘Chicago 6, Ill, 


Big money in spate time! 
Ud Tune pianos in 30 days 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano Tuners in great demand. Low 
cost training by experts. Revolutionary new phonograph records give 
true piano tones. We furnish professional tools (record player if 
needed), instruction manuals, etc. Includes spinet tuning. FULL 
TRAINING in piano repair—and how to line up work for big, steady 
earnings. Personal instructions available. Write today for FREE 
illustrated booklet. 
CAPITAL PIANO TUNING SCHOOL . 

16 S. W. 2nd St. Dept. 107 Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
TEACH MODERN PIANO by note 


Classical teachers everywhere helped by our method and 
class-building aids. 50th year. Send for free brochure and 
samples. Latest 96 page instruction book only $2.50. With 
Home Study Course, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Dept. E, Box 2248, Hollywood 28, Calif 


ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


One for Children and One for Adults, repre- 
sent the greatest change in the art of piano 
teaching, in the past 100 years. See these great 
Methods at your Music Store. Write for FREE 
copies of PIANO TEACHING TODAY and 
MUSIC’S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD, also by 
Robert Whitford, Founder-President, Interna- 
tional Piano Teachers Association. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


Such texts are presented only after 


‘extremely careful study and considera- 


tion. They can be trusted entirely, and 
they are refreshing in comparison with 
so many editions overloaded with writ- 
ten-out embellishments, which obscure 
the author’s thought and denote pretty 
poor taste on the part of the collab- 
orators. 


Thanking you very much for the in} 
mation. | 


(Mrs.) T. F. V-—New Jan 


A. In this case and all other simi 
ones, the grace note is not played. 


ORGAN 


(Continued 


piano and give her organ lessons, and 
feel she should have several years of 
notes before quitting her lessons. Can 
she do equally well on the organ? 
Would you feel it worth while keeping 
the piano? She feels she would not use 
it. E.M.—WNebr. 

A. Unless you are obliged to for the 
sake of room, we suggest that you keep 
the piano. In her present enthusiasm 
regarding the organ your daughter may 
think she will never use the piano again, 


QUESTIONS 
from Page 42) 


but we are inclined to think time 
prove otherwise. The piano offers bet# 
opportunities for maintaining the fing 
technique already acquired in sey 
years of study, and even though 
organ may get greater use, we still } 
lieve that regular practice on the pi 
will assist the organ work. It would 
perfectly all right to discontinue 

piano lessons, but self study and pré 
tice on the piano should really supp 
ment the organ work. r¥ 


price * 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


i 
(XRMONY, Composition, Orchestration, Musi- 
Theory. Private or Correspondence Instruc- 
§. Manuscripts revised and corrected. Music 
aged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 St., East 
jhurst 69, N. Y. 

it! 

|.RN PIANO TUNING-Simplified, authentic 


” uction $4.00—Literature free. Prof. Ross, 
Beecher St., Elmira, N. Y. 


| 


\ITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
jjazine, 1650—ET Broadway, New York 19, 
copy; $2.00 year. (Est. 1946). 


i 


} 


)NG PIANO —BY MAIL. 80 self-teaching 
#ns $3. Samples. Over 50 publications. Phil 
fon Publications, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
raska. 


RN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. Course 
dr. Wm. Braid White, world’s leading piano 
#aician and teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
LA Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


‘K POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 1850. 
}log 15¢. Classics exchanged for popular. 
’s, E8151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


IANO. The Touch System of Playing the 
Jo. The Powell Piano Mask blocks the sight 
tie keyboard but permits sight of the music. 
3 like the artists—by the exclusive senses of 
h and hearing. Effectively aids hand inde- 
lence, ear-training, sight reading, memoriz- 
¢ One piano mask with manual of instruction 
original exercises. Send $2. Address John E. 
}tner, 1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


TRIAN-STEINWEG PIANOS, intemation- 
-acclaimed “‘The World’s Finest,”’ imported 
#1 Germany. Write HOLSTAD MUSIC 
JSE, 337 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INO TUNING COURSE-Complete self-in- 
ction lessons. Also teaches you piano regulat- 
| repairing and other servicing operations. 
baderful illustrations. Full price only $4.95 
‘paid—or c.o.d. plus postage. Satisfaction 
iranteed or refund, Nelson Company, 210 
linton, Dept. AT-100, Chicago 6, Ill. 

| 


MINUTE ORGAN COURSE” $1.00. Play 
‘organ in one hour. Ruth Richardson, 2913 
mth St., Meridian, Miss. 

i 


} 
i] 
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ATTENTION, SINGERS! ACCOMPANIMENTS 
RECORDED TO ORDER, or L.P. ALBUM. 
Also, your tape material transferred to records. 
ESQUIRE RECORDS. 690 Washington St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST POPULAR PIANO 
SHEET MUSIC at sight, professional style. $1.00 
Walter Kazaks, 234 E. 58th St., New York 22. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR PIAN- 
ISTS by Weldon Carter. Teachers, concert 
pianists, advanced students. A better technic 
with 20 minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Institute, 1730 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SCIENTIFIC SIGHT READING guarantees im- 
mediate sight reading improvement—86 pages— 
$1—Morong, Box-21, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


FOR SALE. Rare recordings, free lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Method university- 
proved. Results guaranteed. Details free. Re- 
search Association, Box 610, Omaha. 


TEACHERS, PIANISTS, BEGINNERS! Don’t 
waste time! Learn professional piano secrets now. 
World’s most amazing popular music system. 
Free Literature. Ernest Weidner System, 423 E. 
7th St., Boston 27, Mass. 


ANY INTELLIGENT PERSON who is handy 
with tools can make a beautiful violin from one 
of our complete kits. Free brochure, Premier 
Music, 309 W. Fourth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


VIOLIN—GAGLIANA, Joseph, 1781. Stradivari- 
us model. Beautiful, splendidly preserved. Cer- 
tificate of genuineness. Alma Reynolds, Ravinia 
Park, Richmond, Indiana. 


MUSIC TEACHER WANTED: Affiliate of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N.J.) in West Indies has in- 
teresting position for an unmarried woman 
Music Teacher under 35 years of age. Must 
have College degree with emphasis on choral 
music and minimum two years teaching ele- 
mentary and high school. Permanent position. 
Write giving age, marital status and details of 
experience. Box 308-D, Radio City Station, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


OLD VIOLINS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 
Repairing. Supplies. Eaken, 310 E. Washington 
St., Chambersburg, Pa. , 


7 


f 
I BUY AND RECONDITION old double ac- 
tion harps. Frank C. Buzza, Owen Sound, On- 
tario, Canada. 


CONTINUE YOUR MUSICAL STUDY in spare 
time at home. Enroll now in the only home- 
study school offering all courses leading to a 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Write for free cata- 
log. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVA- 
TORY, Dept. 157, 2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 


16, Illinois. 


EXCELLENT MOTHER’S DAY GIFT AND 
SOUVENIR. Brand. new song, titled “Mother’s 
Day” for piano. Lovely words, haunting waltz 
melody, deluxe art edition. No advertising. Gor- 
geous cover of mixed carnations by Evelyn 
Longley, nationally-known artist. Everyone loves 
this remembrance. Wonderfully appropriate for 
all ages, living or dead. You'll be very pleased 
and cherish it forever. Order now, surprise 
family, Postpaid. Simply mail $1 to Carpenter, 
Box 2834, St. Petersburg, Florida. Agents wanted. 


WANTED: Wholesale Sheet Music Distributors 
to handle religious publications. The ‘Wright’ 
Music, 2213 Christine St., Wayne, Michigan. 


CUSTOM-BUILT HARPSICHORDS, VIRGIN- 
ALS & CLAVICHORDS from $500 delivered in 
U.S.A. Illustrated catalogue air mailed on re- 
quest. The John Paul Company, 39 Grove Road, 
Eastbourne, England. 


MUSICIANS! TEACHERS!—Complete  self-in- 
struction harmony course $1.25—How to teach 
Popular Piano (18 lessons) $1,25—Encyclopedia 
of Chords $1.25—How to Transpose Music $1.50 
How to Harmonize Melodies $1—Ear Training 
and Sight Singing $1.50—Lessons in Melody 
Writing $1.25—Dictionary of Hammond Organ 
Stops 75¢. Free catalog of 500 self-instructive 
publications. Walter Stuart Music Inc., Box 
514-B, Union, New Jersey. 


MODERN: ORGAN BUILDING by W. & T. 
Lewis. 1956. 247 pages. Cloth. $8.75 postpaid. 
ORGAN LITERATURE FOUNDATION, Na- 
shua, New Hampshire. 


Sa 


WILL CONSIDER BIDS on half size Stainer 
Violin in good condition. Markings “Jacobus 
Stainer is Absam Prope Oenipontum 1665,”’ Oren 
H. Cason, 18 Walker MR, McAlester, Oklahoma, 


Index of ETUDE, January to May-June, 1957 


ARTICLES 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia’s, 
100th Anniversary Jan. 11 
Adult Beginners, Don’t Shy 


Away from Eason Feb. 12 
Master Lesson, Romance, 
Wieniawski Apr. 43 
Modern Fingerings for 
Scales and Arpeggios Jan. 43 


Practice Problem with the 
Talented Pupil 
Shaky Bow... And 
Memorizing Mar. 43 
Some Aspects of Modern 
Left-Hand Technique 
(RES3) Feb. 42 


| Violin Questions Jan., May-June 


Berkley May-June 43 


Choral Potential from Baroque 


Era Morgan May-June 21 
Concert Programs, Historical 
Aspects of Salzer Feb. 16 
Concerts, Candlelight, in Colonial 
Williamsburg Feb. 11 
Confusion Confounded Leonard Mar. 12 
Art of Teaching Accordion 
(Arcari) Apr. 48 
End and the Means 
(Gaviani) May-June 48 
Costello {How to Practice Feb. 46 
Importance of Proper Ac- 
cordion Practice (Ettore) Jan. 46 
| Value of Sight Reading 
{ Accordion Music (Tedesco) Mar. 46 
Cowell, Henry—Musician and 


Citizen Brant Feb., Mar., Apr. 


Criticism, Professional, What 


Power Arvey May-June 14 


de los Angeles, Victoria, 
Singing Must Be Natural Fellowes Mar. 13 


(Gleason, Jackie, Composer, 
Conductor, Comedian Jan. 22 


|Music to Fit the Occasion Mar. 23 


Elias apie ” 
ee {“Music for Young People” May-June 23 
New Vistas in Music 
Programming for Radio Feb. 23 
! Richard Rodgers on Current 
\ Trends in “Popular” Music Apr. 23 
Folk Musie and Art Music Nettl Apr. 10 
Folk Music, International Aspect of Nettl Feb. 10 
Genius Lies in Individual Brant Apr. 13 
Gottschalk, Louis Moreau—First 
American Concert-Pianist Behrend Jan. 14 
Harpsichord or Piano Lang Mar. 16 
Harris, Roy, Story of (Pt. 2) Slonimsky Jan, 12 


Hofmann, Josef, 1876-1957 
Huberman, Bronislaw: Triumph 


May-June 10 


of Great Personality Temianka Feb. 17 
Hunt, Lois, Singing on Television Heylbut Feb. 13 
Jeunesse Musicale Foldes Jan. 17 
Junior ETUDE Gest Each Month 
Kostelanetz on Conducting, 

Conductors and Batons Sasso Apr. 17 
Letters to Editor Mar. 9 
Madrigal Group is Fun Booker Jan, Q1 
Mariachis of Mexico Kemp Mar. 15 

Carl Weinrich: An 
x Appreciation Feb. 45 
Chapter Meeting Jan. 45 
pre Uaray Problems, Always Problems Mar, 45 
What’s In a Name? Apr. 44 
Young Hopefuls May-June 45 
A Thought for the 
Mitchell Piano Tuner Apr. 16 
What is a Fugue? Jan. 16 
Music, American, Books on Keats May-June 20 
Music, It’s Not Theory, It’s Barris Mar. 42 
Music Camp Office, From Hawkins Apr. Q1 
Music Crisis, A Community 

Solves Its Allan Apr. 12 
Music Education in Japan, 

Impressions of Cheyette Jan. 13 


Music in High School Gym 
Music to Link Mankind 
Music Lover’s Bookshelf 


Musical Education in U.S., 
Impressions of 


Musical Oddities 


New Records 
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Wardrope May-June 12 
Allan May-June 22 
Each Month 


Hamano Feb. 14 
Slonimsky Each Month 
Each Month 


Opera, Miniature, From Salzburg Munoz Apr. 14 
Opera Curtain, Behind Haines May-June 17 
Organ and Choir Questions Phillips Each Month 


School Music, American: An 
Assessment Mursell Jan. 23 


Shape Notes, New England Music, : 
White Spirituals Lowens Jan., Feb. 


Sight-Reading All-Important Jones Mar. brs 
Slenezynska, Ruth, Approach to 

Chopin’s Etudes Heylbut Jan. 20 
Social Integration, Music’s . 

Part in Pittenger Mar. 14 
Song, Drama in Hemus Apr. 20 
Staccatos for the Sightless Allan Feb. 22 


Stravinsky, Igor, Colossus of : 
Modern Music Berman May-June 11 


Studio, The New Duckworth Mar. 22 
Symphony Orchestra, High School Boyle Mar. Q1 
Teacher’s Roundtable Dumesnil Each Month 
Tebaldi, Renata, Good Vocal 


Habits Heylbut May-June 13 
Templeton, Alec, Playing with 
Orchestra Heylbut Apr. 11 


Mikol May-June 15 


Toscanini, Arturo, Hail and Farewell 


to Grand Old Man of Music Heyibut Mar. 11 
We Can Co-operate Freese Feb. 21 
World of Music Each Month 


Thalberg’s Erard: A Discovery 


MUSIC 

Piano 
Beck Birthday Bells Jan. 38 
Bircsak Highland Country Dance Mar. 34 
Chopin- 

Portnoff Prelude Apr. 38 
Cowell-Freed Bounce Dance Feb. 26 
Erb Hi! Spring! Feb. 38 
Freed Waltz on White Keys Feb. Q4 

Inca War Song Mar. 30 
Gaynor Little Music Box Mar. 26 
Hassler Fantasia Feb. 28 
Kirchner- 

Mirovitch Prelude Apr. 24 
Liszt-Portnoff .. Hungarian Rhapsody 

No. 2 May-June 38 
Lockwood- 

Freed Lyric Arabesque Jan. 26 
Lopatnikoff Dance Piece for’ Piano Apr. 26 
McHale Ge Morning in May Mar. 36 

Westward Ho! Jan. 36 
Mozart-Broder Rondo from ‘‘Sonata”’ Mar. Q4 
Mozart- 

Mirovitch = The Hunt Apr. 25 
Peycke Ping-Pong Chatter May-June 36 
Siegmeister, 

arr. by Tm Sad and I’m Lonely Apr. 39 
Smith In a Swan Boat Jan. 24 
Stairs Scampering Chipmunks Feb. 34 
Stevens, 

Everett White Heather Feb. 36 
Stevens, Halsey Lyric Piece May-June 24 
Strauss- 

Portnoff Roses from the South Mar. 38 


Strauss-Agay Waltz May-June 26 


Piano Duets 


Andre- 

Townsend Adagio con moto May-June 30 
Clementi- 

Townsend Adagio Apr. 30 
Giordani- 

Townsend Rondo from Duettino No. 3 Jan. 28 
Haydn- Menuet from Partita in F 

Townsend per Il Clavicembalo a due Feb. 30 
Lewis-Mamlok Bells Jan. 32 

Organ 
Handel-Felton Hornpipe Mar. 32 
Lieurance-Laub By the Waters of 
Minnetonka Jan. 34 

Rimsky- 

Korsakow- 

Hanert Song of India May-June 35 
Rubinstein- 

Hanert Melody in F May-June 34 
Saint-Saens- 

Felton The Swan Apr. 34 


WORLD OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 49) 


The Juilliard School of Musi¢ 
New York City has decided to ace 
the invitation of the Lincoln Center 
the Performing Arts, Inc., to re-load 
the School at Lincoln Square. 


COMPETITIONS 


(For details, write to sponsors lisé 


National Federation of Music C 
14th annual young composers con} 
for a choral and an instrumental wo 
total awards $500. Also a special $ 
composition scholarship in memor 
the late Devora Nadworney. Det 
from the National Federation of M 


11, New York. 


The American Opera Auditions, Il} 
a newly formed non profit organizati 
will seek out American operatic ta 
to sing in Italian opera houses in 19 
Preliminary auditions will be held 
October in New York, Chicago, 
Francisco, Dallas, Baton Rouge, ¢ 
Cincinnati. The winners will be selec} 
in May 1958, and will then leave | 
Milan, Italy, where their débuts will 
made at the Teatro Nuovo. Details 
be had from American Opera Auditia 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati. 


American Guild of Organists, 19} 


1958 National Open Competition 
Organ Playing; preliminary contests 
be held by local chapters, with se 
finals to be held at Regional Cony} 
tions in 1957. Finals at 1958 Bien 
Conventions in Houston, Texas. Det 
from American Guild of Organists, 
tional Headquarters, 630 Fifth Aven/# 
New York 20, N. Y. 


NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Mozart: Symphony No. 38, D Majed 
Symphony No. 39, E flat Major. 
Musica Symphony, Vienna (Hor 
stein). VOX (PL 9970) ; 


Stravinsky: Firebird Suite; Koda} 
Hary Janos Suite. The Concertgebo 


Orchestra of Amsterdam (Van Beinun 
EPIC *(lC™3290)) 


Mozart: Trio No. 2 in B Flat Maja 
Trio No. 4 in C Major. Szymon Go 
berg, violin; Joanna Graudan, pia 
Nikolai Graudan, cello. DECCA (I 
9722) ) 


: 


Mozart: Piano Concertos No. 21, 
467 and No. 25, K. 503. Maria Ti 
piano. Pro Musica Orchestra, Vie 
(Perlea). VOX (PL 10060) i 
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JEW PRESSER PIANO BOOKS 


pys° FAVORITE SOLO ALBUM Compiled by Walter Eckard 


7 > 7 

jire’s high keyboard adventure for boys! A variety of 18 lively marches, outdoor songs 
Hl old favorites chosen for the young man of grade 2 to 4 ability. Melodic arrangements 
jl provocative titles make these selections ideal for recital. study and recreational enjoy- 


im - stepping- 


PLORAMA—dy Kenneth Kimes 


fnusical rainbow of twelve well-known melodies including a variety of folk songs, tradi- 
pals and cowboy songs. Arranged for the grade 2 to 3 pianist, each selection is a 
}rent repertoire favorite with today’s modern pianists.—$/.00. 


UN FOR TW O— Compiled by Walter Eckard 

# dancing ditties for grade 1 to 2 duet players. Excellent for sight-reading, recitals and 
d emble training, each piece is a well-known winner in the piano field. Catchy contents 
#h as “Airy Fairy,” “Hopi Wigwam Dance,” “March of the Wee Folk,” “Sing, Robin 
‘g!” “Betty’s Wooden Shoe Dance,” and many others captivate youngsters for hours 
énd.—$1.25. 


RLS’ FAVORITE SOLO ALBUM — Compiled by Walter Eckard 

fun-packed pages for girls! Including 19 tuneful topics to fascinate your feminine pian- 

};, GIRLS’ FAVORITE SOLO ALBUM offers excellent material for recital, study and to 
dist for fun” purposes. Grades 2 to 4.—$1.25 . . 


WE GUY FROM CENTRAL HIGH_—}y Stanford King 

tyed to the favorite tempos and topics of teen-agers, THE GUY FROM CENTRAL HIGH 

ers piano mastery with modern appeal. Popular rhythms, structures and harmonies with 

Hightful melodic lines make technic study a double treat. Arranged for the grade 4 to 5 os S 
gnist, this new Stanford King collection answers the need for piano experience in popu- plano 
|music.—$1.00. : : 


RE, THERE AND EVERY WHERE —2y Berenice Benson Bentley 
merry adventure into the study of sharps and flats for young folks. Subtitled “Adven- 
Ses in 24 Keys,” the collection offers a unique method to introduce beginning students 
gthe so-called more difficult keys. Pieces are arranged in pairs—a major key followed 
i) its relative minor key. For the grade 14% to 2% pianist, each clever, colorful composi- 
Hn is ideal recital material —$1.00. 


i A OF FAMILIAR MUSIC FOR PIANO DUET 
—Arranged by Denes Agay 


i favorite melodies including patriotic songs and marches, hymns, folk tunes, themes from 
ndard literature and many others, arranged for one piano—four hands. Appealing to 
nists of all ages, treble and bass parts share equally in the melody. Excellent study, 
htreading and relaxation material. Grade 3.—$1.50. 


..a Presser path 


}USICAL FORMS FROM A TO Z—1y Mischa Portnoff 


if 

Wdelightful new formula for mastery of musical forms in the early grades. Subtitled of fun and technic 
yclopedia of Masterworks for the Student Pianist,” each letter of the alphabet represents 

7 important form (Air, Berceuse, Concerto, Dance, Elegy and so on). Selections from Ten new, attractive piano 


$: works of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Gounod and Brahms, to name a few, are used 
examples. With each selection, Mr. Portnoff includes a history of each form and bio- 
jiphical notes on the composer. A valuable reference dictionary of musical forms is also 


hluded. Grade 2.—$1.50. 


books to put your students 
on the road to top piano 


" performance. Spark tired 
SVEN IMPRESSIONS FOR PIANO —1y Berenice Benson Bentley 


}elodic, lyrical piano sketches for the grade 3 to 3% pianist. For recital and study, each repertoire... refresh weary 
ce retains the stimulating musical flavor established by Miss Bentley in her recent eee he 

‘\PPY TIMES collection. Reminiscent of MacDowell in style. SEVEN IMPRESSIONS enthusiasm . .. watch laces 

| )R PIANO is a welcome addition to the piano teaching field.—$1.00. brighten ace Byers 

ix MODAL MINIATURES —.y Everett Stevens wtereste Vou lltind aback 

br great heritage of folk songs reveals a wealth of musical sound based on scales gen- 

| lly unfamiliar, such as the Aeolian, Dorian, Lydian, Mixolydian and Phrygian modes. for every age, grade and 


X MODAL MINIATURES offers students the exciting musical experience of mastering 
se modes while enjoying bright, melodic tunes. Musical horizons widen as students 
‘ickly recognize why familiar folk tunes are melodically “different” from the standard music dealer today—start 
Itz or march form. Grades 2 to 3. —$1.00. 


technical need. See your 


your students now on the 


exciting trail of piano glory. 


‘THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY’ 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


A scholarly Christian faculty, a magnificent plant, 
Bob Jones University, of course, has all, 
guarantee a successful education. There mt 
training young people and a workable philo 


“6 
The & 
offer 
Its 


BOB JONES U 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Music, speech, and art without additional coatabove regular academic tuition. 


Academy and seventh and eighth grades in connection. 


Summer Session—June 3-July 6 


